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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A FAITH FOR THESE TIMES 


E advertise with pride the booklet written 
for Lent by Dr. Roger F. Etz, and published 
by the Universalist General Convention. 

It is the best book of the kind that we have sent out. 

The suggested readings are based on the Declara- 
tion of Faith first adopted by Universalists at Worces- 
ter and ratified at the General Convention in 1935 
at Washington. 

While the subject of the book is a statement of 
belief, which of course involves the intellect, the 
readers are made to see the difference between re- 
ligion as intellectual inquiry and religion as spiritual 
experience. The standpoint of the author is modern. 
He believes we should find the best words possible for 
our faith, but he warns us against identifying the 
Kingdom of God with some one theory of social re- 
form, or accepting as final and complete some recent 
dictum of science. 

The sections dealing with “the Supreme Worth of 
Human Personality” are especially timely in a period 
of cynicism. There is no weakening here, but, like 
Professor Hocking, whom he quotes, the author holds 
that “‘the essence of the history of western civilization 
is not that it has bred science and technique, not that 
it has bred laws and a high civic order, but that it has 
bred men, and that men have produced the sciences 
and the public order.” 

These men are no accidents. “These men be- 
lieve in their own worth, not in each other’s natural 
eyes, but in the eyes of an absolute and competent 
judge of worth.” 

This God cares for us, “not mushily and indul- 
gently, but with a divine and severe insight.” 

The book is worth the attention of anybody in 
the church or out. It is the first commentary upon a 
remarkable Declaration of Faith that has appeared. 

x  O* 


NOT THE TIME TO DESERT JAPAN 

OW is the time to rally around the liberal ele- 
ments in Japan, not to desert them. The 

people of Japan are passing through a terrible 
experience. We owe it to them to try to understand 
the situation and in tactful ways to express sympathy. 
Recently a general election took place in Japan. 
The Minseito, or liberal party, under Premier Okado, 
kept its majority. The Seiyuka, or conservative party, 
lost ground. The Shakai Taiohuto, or party of the 


Social Masses, which previously had three seats in 
the lower house of Parliament, won eighteen. 

Younger officers of the army, who held extreme 
militaristic views, considering their cause weakened 
by the result of the elections, assassinated the leading 
statesmen of the other side. An analogous situation 
would be the re-election of the President in this coun- 
try and the assassination of the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Treasury and the majority 
party leaders of the House and Senate by young army 
officers. 

A manifesto issued by the leaders of the Japanese 
“blood purge,” as it is called, said: “At this important 
time, when the nation is facing an emergency, a group 
of senior statesmen around the throne, plutocrats and 
certain military elements, bureaucrats and political 
parties, have been sapping the life blood of the country. 
Our purpose is to remove these men and establish the 
great principle of correct rule to protect the country.” 

“The sapping of the life blood of the country” in 
the eyes of the conspirators consisted in the attempt 
by the Cabinet to stem the tide of military expenditure, 
to hold back the army in its continual advance on the 
Asiatic continent, and to prevent a major war. Sucha 
war, the Finance Minister said during the election 
campaign, ‘“‘would fall most heavily upon the man in 
the street.” He paid for these words with his life— 
but no bullet could kill the truth he had uttered. 

It is futile at this writing to attempt to prophesy 
what will happen as the result of the crisis. But in 
the light of history, it seems likely that in the long 
run liberalism will be strengthened and militarism, or 
fascism, curbed. And while it is doubtless true that 
in Japan as in the United States plutocracy is a danger, 
it is the moneyed class which in the development of 
nations first challenges the power of the military. 
The builders of commerce are not makers of war. 
There comes a time when an enlightened nation must 
move to control vast aggregations of wealth, and when 
this happens great bitterness always is created, not 
unlike the bitterness in the hearts of the military clique 
who honestly believe that only in their own way can 
the nation be served. 

There is but one power which can be trusted to 
serve the whole nation, and that is the whole nation. 
Again and again the masses will injure the masses, 
but they will learn their errors. There come times 
when it seems as if quicker progress could be made 
only through the absolute rule of business interests, 
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the proletariat, the army and navy, the church, the 
dictators, what not. It is a delusion and a sham. 
The entire people, excluding the defectives and 
criminals, must rule if true progress is to be made. 
All who believe in democracy and brotherhood owe 
it to themselves and to their ideals to seize every 
opportunity to strengthen democracy and brother- 
hood everywhere in the world, remembering that they 
will do more harm than good if they write or talk or 
act without understanding and tact. 

Universalists are justified in feeling confident that 
their own representatives in Japan will keep them- 
selves absolutely out of politics, but that on all occa- 
sions they will express sympathy for the people of 
Japan, and constantly try to make the nation realize 
that there is not a total lack of understanding and 
appreciation on the part of the people of the United 
States for the government and people of Japan. 


HELP STOP THESE DEPFORTATIONS 


OLICE chiefs, the American Bar Association and 
other groups that by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be considered radical, are joining 

with the Federal Council of Churches in pushing the 
Kerr-Coolidge Bill (H. R. 81638, S. 2969). 

The bill is intended to reform our immigration 
laws, to make easier the deportation of criminals and 
harder the break-up of families on technicalities. 
Only eight and one-half percent of aliens deported 
today are criminals. Cn the other hand, the mass of 
deportations are of people of good character whose 
original entry was technically illegal, or who have run 
afoul of some clause of the law. The deportation of 
2,862 aliens, self-supporting and law-abiding, is being 
held up by Commissioner MacCormack until Con- 
gress can act. To save these people Congress must act 
by March 1. We ought to show some interest in 
this legislation. These aliens would leave behind over 
6,000 dependents. It is a clear case of duty on the 
part of Christian people to back up the Commissioner 
of Immigration. And let us add that the new law 
means not simply saving the innocent. It means 
quicker, better action against the criminals. 

* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BY AN EDUCATOR 


LBERTA MUNKRES, once on the faculty of 
Boston University, now Dean of Elementary 
Education at Cornell College, Iowa, has written 

an interesting and useful book* called “Which Way for 
Our Children?’ It is a handbook in religious educa- 
tion for parents and teachers. She adds to its value by 
listing and describing briefly seventy-one books which 
she considers useful for further study in the field. In 
her work she pays high tribute to Dr. Angus Hector 
MacLean of St. Lawrence University for his “Idea of 
God in Protestant Religious Education,” his “New 
Fra,” and his “Child Study.” She belongs with the 
“Disciples,” but serves practically everybody. Lead- 
ing Fresbyterians realize as keenly as Universalists 
the tremendous difference between pouring hard 


*Which Way for Our Children? By Alberta Munkres. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price 
$2.00. 


facts into immature minds and building religious ex- 
periences for each child on the foundation that the 
child has. 

Her chapter headings describe the book: “Invit- 
ing to the Search,” “Teaching Children about God,” 
“Introducing Children to Jesus,” “Using the Bible 
with Children,’ “Exploring the Realm of Prayer,” 
“Helping Children in Group Worship,” “Thinking 
about the Problem of Death,” ‘Guiding Children in 
Social Relationships.”’ 

She is a liberal, but the book reveals clearly many 
a pit into which liberals have fallen. She illustrates. 
with episodes, and some chapters are mainly illum- 
inating stories. She has the great gift of clarity, and 
her style also is simple. We wish that every parent in 
the country could read it. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


OTHING has happened since we first became 
old enough to think, to weaken our allegiance 
to the movement for the abolition of capital 

punishment. 

There is one argument against capital punishment. 
which in our opinion looms in importance high above 
all others, and that is the statement that by inflicting 
capital punishment we weaken faith in the sanctity of 
life. The less we think of life, the easier it becomes to 
slaughter people wholesale in war, by automobiles, 
by preventable disease, or in any of the other ways in 
which we let our fellows be put out of the way. 

Advance in civilization is marked by increasing 
recognition of the value of life, and deepening horror 
at taking from any man the supreme gift with which 
God has endowed him. 

All society is brutalized by compelling men to 
walk to the gallows, the lethal chamber, and the elec- 
tric chair. And society is doubly brutalized and aw 
and order weakened by every lynching party. 

The believers in capital punishment hold that itis a 
deterrent to crime, but experienced prison officials 
and criminologists say that they doubt it. Believers 
in capital punishment say also that it costs more to 
take care of criminals for life. That is a point not to 
be dismissed carelessly in this period of high taxes, 
but doubtless many who advocate capital punishment 
would agree that this ought not to be a decisive argu- 
ment. ‘The decisive thing should be the highest good 
of all the people. That good in our opinion is not 
served by executing men as we do now and then, and 
later discovering that they were either innocent or 
merely tools of other men. It is not served by throw- 
ing up our hands over problems of reform and taking 
the easy way out. 

Some who might otherwise really prefer life im- 
prisonment to capital punishment declare that dan- 
gerous men, if allowed to live, may be set free. Un- 
fortunately they can point to cases of that kind. 
‘They and we can point as well to cases freed from in- 
sane asylums where doctors have dismissed individuals 
who straightway have committed murder, but no one 
argues from this that people should never be freed 
from asylums. 

Cur energy should be directed toward the making 
of prison administration better, toward making court 
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proceedings simpler and quicker, but not toward 
taking the lives of men many of whom are victims of 
our own hard-heartedness, indifference and neglect. 

Nor does it strengthen the administration of jus- 
tice to execute, from blood lust and political passion, 
men concerning whose guilt large sections of the popu- 
lation have considerable doubt. 

When passion becomes inflamed, when parties 
are formed, when sectional pride or police pride is 
touched, the will to punish in the most extreme way 
possible becomes almost overwhelming. Witness 
Sacco and Vanzetti, Tom Mooney, Angelo Herndon, 
the Scottsboro Negroes, Bruno R. Hauptmann and 
others. Admit the maudlin sentimentality and ad- 
mit the yellow journalism, obvious in all of these cases, 
the fact remains that, if the man lives, we always have 
it in our power to correct an injustice, but if he is 
executed that power passes from our control. 

Having said these things, we say also that if we 
were the Governor of a state where the law prescribed 
capital punishment and where we were given the power 
to commute, we should not use that power except as 
the law contemplated. We should execute the law, in 
so far as we could, “up to the hilt.”” But where there 
were extenuating circumstances, or where there was 
doubt, or where a man convicted might be needed to 
bring greater criminals to justice, we should commute 
the death sentence. 

And every time that we considered it our duty 
to let a man go to the chair we should, with renewed 
energy, put all of our strength back of the task of 
putting a wiser and better law on the statute books. 


* * 


MR. YOUNG AND THE ERRATIC ALICE 


R. OWEN D. YOUNG is replete with high- 

mindedness, nobility and poetic quotations.” 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth lifted the lid and 

gave us a good look at the venom she brews and ped- 

dles when she began her comment on Mr. Young’s 
Rollins College address with this sentence. 

There is an elevation of mind and character in 
Mr. Young’s address which appeals deeply to the best 
in American life, no matter to what political party 
that best may be attached. 

Mr. Young was calling our attention to the 
thought that it is one thing to be careless and inexact 
and unfair in talking to an individual, and another 
thing to spread wrong ideas over the radio to ten 
million listeners. He would not limit free speech or 
a free press, but he rendered a service in reminding us 
that just in the proportion that our audience grows 
our responsibility grows, and he assumes that men 
like Mr. Hoover, Governor Smith and Senator Robin- 
son, whom he quoted, are the kind of men who are at 
heart fair and honest men. 

The unpredictable Alice, who has made more 
copy than she will ever write, assails Mr. Young in her 
copyrighted ‘‘National Scene” for not attacking Mr. 
Farley, Mr. Ickes, Mr. Hopkins and especially the 
President of the United States, who has the misfor- 
tune to be one of ‘‘those other Roosevelts.”’ 

The address of Mr. Young will live in the Na- 
tional Scene because of those qualities of high-minded- 
ness at which Mrs. Longworth is pleased to sneer. 


All of his addresses reveal nobility. They cannot 
help it because he has it. Whatever is inside a person 
pops out when he writes or speaks. What is catty, 
and what is noble, shows up clearly. 

Mr. Young can safely write or speak whenever 
he feels moved to do so. Some of the rest of us had 
better change our dispositions or keep still. 


A VALUABLE BOOKLET ON JAPAN 


THOUGHTFUL missionary of the American 
Board gave a course of lectures on “The King- 
dom of God in Japan” at a conference held on 

the island of Oahu in August, 1935. On his way to 
the United States, he gave the lectures in Honolulu, 
and on his arrival he gave them again, at the First 
Congregational Church in Oberlin, Ohio. 

Friends suggested printing them in pamphlet 
form. The missionary, C. Bunell Olds, did this. 
The demand for them grew and the whole edition was 
sold. Now a second edition has been published at a 
reduced price. They may be bought of C. B. Olds, 
Jr., 1888 Fast 81st Street, Cleveland, Ohio, for 25 
cents each, or for 20 cents in lots of ten or more. 

The lectures have nothing to do with the Kingdom 
of God movement of Kagawa, but the author uses the 
term “kingdom of God’’ much as Jesus used it in the 
Lord’s Prayer. The first lecture is on “The Objec- 
tives,” the second on ‘The Contribution of Non- 
Christian Agencies,’ the third on “The Function of 
the Church,” and the fourth on “Our Strategy for the 
Future.” 

The first lecture might be renamed “The Good 
Side of the Japan of Today,” and might astonish even 
some of the friends of our own Japan Mission. The 
second lecture might be called ‘‘Non-Christian Re- 
ligions at Their Best.’”’ Again some loyal Univer- 
salists might be astonished to find a common objective 
in all these groups, and yet a strong insistence that 
Christianity is needed. 

We commend these interesting lectures to our 
churches. They are full of the spirit of our own states- 
manlike leader in Japan. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Even masters of vituperation turn green with 
envy every time Father Coughlin lashes the bankers, 
which is every time he speaks over the radio, but 
those who failed to hear Coughlin turn tender with 
Congressman O’Connor, who was lately minded to 
kick him the length of Pennsylvania Avenue, missed 
the supremely funny exhibition of all broadcasting. 


It stiffens our morale tremendously to get a 
check of $50 from Jennie and George W. Boyle of 
Little Falls, N. Y., to be used to endow a subscription 
to the Leader, and with it a message: “Johannes—Just 
because we like the Leader and you.” 


Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley, senior trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House, still a live corre- 
spondent though in bed, and one of our wisest coun- 
sellors, will be eighty years old on March 9. We give 
him three cheers and a tiger. 
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A Critique of Liberalism 


‘Owen Whitman Eames 


Congress of Religious Liberals held in Copen- 
be B «~hagen during the summer of 1924, Dr. Rufus 
MP)]| i. Jones spoke of the necessity for rethinking 
religious liberalism. After referring to the fact that 
we have rethought such things as mathematics, 
economics, tariffs, etc., he said: “The time is ripe— 
in fact, over-ripe—for us to rethink those deepest 
issues of life which affect its central significance. 
Among these deepest issues of life that need to be re- 
thought, religious liberalism surely holds a prominent 
place, as a movement for the enlargement of life. 
Movements which have had a long and honorable 
history are always in danger of being left to run on their 
gathered momentum, without any reinforcements. 
Their prestige and their glorious inheritance from the 
past raise the natural presumption in each new genera- 
tion that the movement now sacred with the memories 
of the noble dead who have been dedicated to it, is 
bound to go on moving without further concern. 

“But there is an immemorial tendency for a great 
awakening to become a retrospect. ‘The creative 
vision which inaugurates an epoch becomes in time a 
cooled-off body of ideas. The glow and fervor of 
kindred souls slowly wane, and in their place comes a 
static system. Somehow the old battles are not 
fought and won as they used to be. Something hap- 
pens which slows the onward march. We wake up to 
discover that something has chilled the glowing op- 
timism, something has lowered the note of expectancy. 
It is then, when that state of mind emerges, that re- 
thinking becomes urgent. Rethinking is not neces- 
sary until a movement has slowed down and cooled 
at its extremities.” 

“Liberalism,” continues Dr. Jones, “is in danger 
of having its vision change into a retrospect. It came 
to birth with a battle program. Its mission was to set 
free minds and souls that were hemmed in. It was a 
revolt against all forms of traditional authoritarianism. 
It aimed to lift off yokes that were too heavy to be 
borne. It was eager to remove shackles, not from legs 
and arms, but from human spirits. It was in its es- 
sential significance a movement in behalf of freedom. 
A liberal is primarily a person who wants to ‘set at 
liberty those who are bound.’ He wants to ‘enlarge 
the empire of man’s spiritual estate.’ In addition to 
that, he stands for the method of free inquiry, the 
right to think boldly and honestly. 

“Well, when the specific battle is won, what is 
easier and more natural than to rest in the glory of 
the famous victory? The particular issue becomes a 
‘faat accompli.’ ‘The great stream of life sweeps on, 
but the liberal who has won his fight is always in danger 
of being left in a back-wash, in a dead end. He is al- 
ways in danger of being a disciple of Lot’s wife. He 
can shake off ‘the dead and weary weight’ transmitted 
from the past, but can he accomplish the still greater 
task of creatively shaping the future, which can be 
done only by those who are living in the current of 
the central stream of life, not by those who are back- 
werd-looking or are stranded on a mid-way shoal?” 


I begin with this rather long quotation simply 
because Dr. Jones’s cogitations on religious liberalism 
accurately reflect a state of mind in which I have in- 
creasingly found myself. We do need to rethink re- 
ligious liberalism or, at least, that portion of it for 
which we, as ministers, are directly responsible. 

By way of beginning this rethinking process it 
may be well for us first of all to redefine and clarify 
our objective. What is that objective? Exactly 
what is it upon which we are trying to bend our re- 
ligious efforts? Cur opinions will differ perhaps in 
regard to certain details, but surely we are all agreed 
that our primary objective as a free religious fellow- 
ship should be aggressively to combat two enemies 
of true religion, namely, religious fundamentalism and 
irreligious paganism. Both alike are foes of the human 
spirit. Both bind and constrict the souls of men and 
keep them trom their highest possible fulfilment. And 
so both constitute a challenge to us as religious liberals, 
pledged as we are “‘to set at liberty those who are 
bound,’ and committed to the task of enlarging the 
empire of man’s spiritual estate. 

Cn the one hand is religious fundamentalism. 
I am perfectly well aware of the fact that there is a 
tendency on the part of many so-called liberals to say 
that there no longer exists any real issue—that all of 
the churches have become so liberal that there is noth- 
ing left for us to do. Such opinions are based on ig- 
norance of the facts. The fact is that, while the tradi- 
tional Christian sects have been liberalized to some 
extent, the task is far from complete. If you do not 
believe that, consider for a moment the storm of pro- 
test which arose a little while ago as the result of the 
publishing of a book entitled “Rethinking Missions.” 
The appearance of that book created a wide-open 
split among the Christians of this country. For ex- 
ample, one result of the book was the adoption of a 
set of resolutions by a group of seventeen denomina- 
tions and two non-denominational bodies, from which 
I quote briefly: “We declare our belief that ‘all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God,’ and alone is able 
to make men ‘wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.’ We believe in the unique deity of 
Jesus Christ as the only begotten son of God, that he 
was born of the Virgin Mary, that he died for our 
sins as a substitutionary sacrifice—and that there is 
salvation in no other name. We believe that all who, 
by faith, receive Christ as Savior, are justified and 
saved on the ground of his shed blood, death and 
resurrection in their behalf; that the saved are given 
eternal life and everlasting fellowship with God; that 
all who do not accept Christ as Savior, whether in 
heathen or in so-called Christian lands, are lost and 
suffer everlasting separation from God in ‘the lake 
of fire’ which is the second death.”’ And so on for two 
typewritten pages. 

The fact that such a document should be adopted 
and given wide circulation in this modern and so-called 
enlightened age indicates rather clearly, does it not, 
that there 7s something left for us to do. Religious 
fundamentalism with its unintelligent faith, its em- 
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phasis upon the theological dogma as the supreme test 
of religion, and its insistence upon conformity to the 
conventional creeds, surely that is one powerful 
enemy of true religion which we still need aggressively 
to combat. 

On the other hand there is the new paganism with 
its materialistic and irreligious emphasis. Religion, it 
says, is just a visionary thing, an escape from reality, a 
crutch for weak and cowardly minds. Faith is invalid. 
The universe is just a gigantic, impersonal machine. 
God is an empty dream of the world’s childhood. 
Man is a mere meat-mechanism without a soul—a 
brute—a highly trained ape, and not a Son of God. 
Human life has no spiritual purpose or significance. 
Cease bothering yourself about a soul and practice 
what Carlo Cibo in “Anthony Adverse” calls “a 
decent mammalian philosophy.” Do as you please. 
Take what you want in any way you can get it. Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow you die. Squeeze 
all that you can out of thzs life, for this life is all there 
is, and when you die—then you rot. 

Surely, this soul-killing philosophy with its bla- 
tant denial of every spiritual value which true religion 
has cherished in the past is another mighty foe of the 
human spirit against which as religious liberals we 
should be moving forward aggressively. A great con- 


flict between religion and irreligion is at hand, chal-. 


lenging us to “fight the good fight of faith.” 

And now, having determined our objective as 
religious liberals, it may be well for us honestly to re- 
view our forces, examine the equipment with which we 
propose to move forward, and so, perchance, forecast 
in some degree whether or not our conquest is likely 
to be a successful one. Such self-examination may 
possibly prove to be neither agreeable nor reassuring, 
but it is none the less necessary. 

Before an army can hope successfully to make an 
aggressive movement into hostile territory, or launch 
a victorious assault against the enemy’s position, it 
must first of all possess certain necessary qualifications. 
An army must be unified—its regiments and com- 
panies closely knit by the power of a mutual purpose. 
An army must be agreed upon its objective. And an 
army must be governed by a common discipline and 
a common technique, or plan of battle. 

It is simply impossible to conceive of any aggres- 
sion being successful so long as the various units 
which make up the army are divided by innumerable 
petty loyalties, lacking in coordination and discipline, 
striving for divergent objectives, and unpossessed of 
any unifying influence other than a vague and nebu- 
lous laissez-faire sort of agreement as to what it is 
they are trying together to do. Such a loose-jointed 
outfit cannot hope to make any real impact or advance. 
Its personnel may be individual, heroic and self- 
sacrificing, the need which mobilized it may be real 
and urgent, the end it seeks to attain may be in- 
finitely desirable—but unless an essential unity of 
action underlies its efforts those efforts will be self- 
defeating, and the movement itself doomed to failure. 

I have vivid recollections of a time, not so long 
ago, when in deciding upon the ministry as a life- 
work I actually regarded religious liberalism as an 
aggressive and well-organized army engaged in a 
heroic battle against the hosts of darkness. Eagerly 


I sought a commission in that army, with the naive 
assumption that I was training for leadership in an 
organization ready and able to wage aggressive war- 
fare against whatever stood in the way of a more 
abundant life for all mankind. It does not make me 
happy to confess that the experience of the years, and 
a wider knowledge of the liberal movement, have not 
confirmed that youthful assumption. My realization 
of the need has deepened. My desire to see that need 
adequately met has grown stronger and more intense. 
But my experience with the organization which is 
striving impotently to meet that need has been disil- 
lusioning and disappointing—forcing me more and 
more to regard religious liberalism not as an aggressive 
movement, unified, disciplined, and capable of a sus- 
tained assault against the strongholds of error and un- 
belief, but rather as an undisciplined and aimless and 
rather insignificant remnant of a _ once-powerful 
force, basking contentedly in the reflected glory of the 
past, interested only in maintaining its present position, 
and occasionally indulging in a bit of feeble and des- 
ultory sniping from behind the ramparts of its own 
snug and complacent individualism. 

Nor am I alone in this feeling of disillusionment. 
In fact I find it to be rather widespread. Out of a 
multiplicity of illustrations which might be chosen 
let me give you four which accurately reflect the mod- 
ern temper in regard to religious liberalism. 

In his ‘Psychological Approach to Theology,” 
Douglas Horton says, in so many words, ‘“‘We cannot 
hope for any vital movement to come out of Liberal 
Protestantism; rather must we look to a gradual lib- 
eralizing of the Evangelical churches. It is easier,” 
he says, “to tame a fanatic than to put life into a 
corpse.” 

Another writer in a religious journal says: ‘“‘Lib- 
eral religion is apparently fighting a losing battle. 
The case is simple to diagnose: our churches are chiefly 
social clubs for a chosen few who gather there ‘of one 
accord,’ but unhappily it is an ‘accord’ that is ‘lost’ in 
the sense of religious depth and feeling. They call 
themselves liberal, but they are narrow rather, for 
their cultural outlook is not universal, and the con- 
temporary thought of what shall I eat and with what 
shall I be clothed is all they seem to know. The 
church to them is nothing more than a vest pocket 
edition of a club.” 

A well-known missionary of liberal religion, whose 
labors have carried him all over the land, recently 
wrote as follows: ‘‘As I have traveled this year I dis- 
cover few grounds for confidence. Religious liberalism, 
instead of being a faith, is afraid of faith. It seems to 
possess no unity of purpose and little if any enthusi- 
asm.” 

And still another, a leading minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church today, adds this: “Few of us would 
venture to assert that religious liberalism occupies as 
advantageous a position, either in numbers or in 
influence, as at the beginning of the century. Religious 
liberalism has fallen on evil days. The question is no 
longer, will it inherit the earth, but can it retain its 
foothold upon the earth? Not, will it be the religion 
of the future, but can it survive?” 

I submit to you that these depressing conclusions 
reluctantly arrived at by men who are in close and 
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constant touch with the organizations of religious 
liberalism unmistakably indicate that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with it. 

What is wrong with religious liberalism? This 
question, expressed in a form somewhat less direct, 
provided the central theme of discussion at the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Institute held in September, 1934, 
in Greenfield, Mass. On that occasion three signif. 
icant papers were read. These papers presented the 
findings of a group of liberal ministers who have en- 
gaged themselves over a considerable period of time 
in trying to find out precisely what ails liberal religion, 
and if possible to prescribe a remedy. They were all 
agreed that the present situation calls first of all for a 
courageous reinterpretation of our liberal tradition, 
or, in other words, for a process of radical rethinking. 
Gut of such rethinking there emerges certain ines- 
capable conclusions. In the first place it appears 
that religious liberalism has been betrayed into its 
present inadequacy by the high premium it has put 
on individuality, and its exaltation of personal freedom 
as the basis of religion. As was pointed out in one of 
the papers: We have somehow failed to create an 
organic fellowship on the basis of our freedom. Our 
parishes have little in the way of spiritual solidarity, 
and almost none of that group consciousness which is 


proving to be so powerful in the Oxford Group Move- | 


ment. Our congregations are for the most part mere 
conglomerations of individualistic men and women, 
who boast of a freedom they do not know how to use, 
indulge themselves in a self-defeating attitude of 


laissez-faire, and insist that religion is a purely per- 
sonal matter—a matter between the individual soul, 
if man has a soul, and God, if there is any God. 

This absurd emphasis upon freedom, this exalta- 
tion of individuality, together with our failure to de- 
velop anything in the way of a religious discipline for 
our people, has in my opinion led to the present un- 
fortunate and intolerable situation in which religious 
liberalism finds itself today. It has become increas- 
ingly evident that there are certain things which 
liberal religion must do to itself before it can hope to 
carry on any real or effective forward movement. It 
must subject itself to a process of rethinking, honest 
and radical enough to carry us to a point where we 
shall perhaps be willing to modify our concept of 
freedom, subordinate our individuality to certain 
fundamental agreements, and develop within our 
ranks a discipline and technique to be utilized in 
common on the basis of those agreements. 

To suggest what those agreements are, or to in- 
dicate a definite technique which will help to make 
our liberalism more solid, disciplinary, and unified, 
is not within the province of this article. 

Let me, therefore, simply conclude with my per- 
sonal conviction that only when religious liberalism 
does discover such agreements and disciplines will it 
be able effectively to fulfill its mission as a movement 
for the enlargement of life. Only thus will it obtain 
the spiritual vitality which all of us yearn to see it 
possess, and so prove worthy of those rich treasures 
of the spirit which have been committed to its keeping. 


Mary the Mother of Jesus and Mary 
the “Mother of God” ---I 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


> ELIEF in Mary the “Mother of God’’ is the 


church ‘the thought of God as having a 
one seems amazing, self-contradictory, incredible, 
but hundreds of millions of men and women within 
that fold regard the thought as not only true but very 
precious. What is the origin of the belief? 

Mary is a prominent and honored name in the 
Bible. A form of the name found in the Old Testament 
is Miriam; hence Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron, who sang the stirring song of triumph at the 
Red Sea, we may think of as Mary. 

In the New Testament we have at least three 
Marys—Mary, the mother of Jesus; Mary, the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus, the friends of Jesus who lived 
at Bethany; Mary of Magdala, called in our common 
version Mary Magdalene. Of these, Mary the mother 
of Jesus is the most important, even if not always 
given the most prominence. 

There is nothing that men honor more than 
motherhood, and there is a peculiar interest always 
attaching to the mothers of great men. These facts 
alone would make it certain that Christendom would 
always keep a warm place in its heart, and a conspic- 
uous place in its honor, for the mother of the great 


prophet and teacher from whom Christianity came. 

The birth and infancy of Jesus come down to us 
encircled with a halo of legend. This is not strange. 
Such legends are poetry. They are wreaths of af- 
fection. Mankind has always loved to twine such 
wreaths about the birth hour and the cradle of those 
whom it has learned to love and honor, especially its 
great religious teachers. 

The first of the cycle of legends gathering about 
the birth of Jesus, and bringing Mary, his mother, 
into notice, is that known as the Annunciation, found 
in Luke (1 ; 26-88). 

In this we are told that an angel appears to a 
young woman named Mary, living in Nazareth, a 
village in Galilee, who was espoused to a man named 
Joseph. The angel greets her: “Hail, highly favored, 
the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women.” 
Then the angel tells her that she is to be the mother of 
a son, who shall be called Jesus, who shall be great, 
who shall be called the son of the Highest, to whom 
God will give the throne of his father David, and to 
whose Kingdom there shall be no end. The angel 
further tells her that her child shall be without a human 
father, the Holy Ghost shall be his father. At first 
Mary in her modesty and humility is hardly able to 
believe what is told her; but soon she accepts, saying: 
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“Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to Thy word.” 

The second legend is that called in sacred history 
and art “The Visitation.” It tells of Mary going away 
to a distance from her home to visit her cousin, Elisa- 
beth, the mother of John the Baptist, just before the 
birth of that prophet and forerunner of Jesus. The 
meeting is one of great joy to both, because to each it 
had been made known that they were to be mothers of 
sons who would be raised up to do great things for 
God and their people. 

The third of the legends tells us of an angel ap- 
pearing to Joseph and telling him of the honor which 
is to come to his wife Mary. This is known in eccles- 
jastical literature and art as ““The Revelation of St. 
Joseph.” 

The fourth mention that we have of Mary is in 
connection with the story of the journey of Joseph 
and Mary from Nazareth to Bethlehem, and the birth 
of Jesus there, in a stable, because the inn is so full 
that they cannot gain admittance to it. 

Associated with the birth of the babe are two very 
interesting legends, which have always been popular 
jn connection with the story of Jesus and which have 
had a prominent place in Christian art. One is the 
story of the group of shepherds in the fields near 
Bethlehem, watching their flocks by night, who are 
visited by a choir of angels that sing above them in the 
sky and tell them of the child. Hastening to see the 
wonder, they find Mary and the babe lying in a 
manger. 

The other story is that of the “Three Wise Men”’ 
from the East who have been miraculously guided by 
a star from their distant country to Bethlehem in 
search of the miraculous child. These Wise Men 
when they come to the place where he is, and see the 
young child with Mary his mother, fall down and wor- 
ship him, and, opening their treasures, offer him gifts 
of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

In these two legends we have the fifth and sixth 
mention of Mary. 

The seventh is in connection with what is known 
as “The Purification in the Temple.’ In obedience 
to the Jewish custom, thirty days after the child’s 
birth the parents take him to the Temple in Jerusalem, 
and there make a sacrificial offering unto the Lord for 
him, of a pair of doves. Here they meet the aged 
Simeon, who, moved by the Holy Ghost, takes the 
child Jesus in his arms and blesses him, declaring that 
the child shall become a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of his people Israel, and also that on 
account of him a sword shall piece through his mother’s 
soul. 

The next (and eighth) mention of Mary is in con- 
nection with the story of the flight into Egypt. In 
this story we are told that Joseph, to save the child’s 
life from the murderous plot of King Herod, took the 
young child and his mother, by night, and fied to that 
land, where they dwelt for a time, and then returned to 
their former home in Nazareth. 

These comprise all the stories we have in the Gos- 
pels which give us Mary in connection with the birth 
and infancy of her child. 

In the Apocryphal Gospels there are others, but 
those we need not mention here; although many 
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painters have drawn upon them, as well as upon those 
found in the Canonical Gospels, for themes for their 
pictures. 

Of Mary’s later life we are told little. Once, when 
her boy was twelve years old, his father and mother 
took him with them on what was for them a very long 
journey to Jerusalem (some eighty miles distant from 
Nazareth), to attend the wonderful Feast of the Pass- 
over, where they stayed a week or more, and in con- 
nection with which an interesting incident occurred. 
We are told that when the parents started on their 
homeward journey the boy got left behind, and they, 
going back in search of him, found him in the Temple, 
“with the learned Doctors of the Law, asking and 
answering questions.” Here Mary utters the touch- 
ing words: ““Thy father and I have sought thee sor- 
rowing.” 

After this journey to Jerusalem there is an ex- 
tended period of silence. We find no further mention 
of Mary for (it is believed) eighteen years, that is, 
until after Jesus has entered upon his public ministry, 
at the age of about thirty. We know that there were 
other children in the Nazareth family, younger than 
Jesus, for we are given the names of several. There is 
reason to believe that during the eighteen years of 
silence Joseph had died, leaving Mary a widow. Of 
course the responsibilities resting upon her in connec- 
tion with her children would be heavy. Doubtless 
Jesus, as the oldest son, did much to support the 
family, and relieved and helped his mother in every 
way in his power. Perhaps the reason he waited until 
he was thirty to begin his public work may have been 
that he felt he could not sooner leave his home, but 
must share with his mother her cares and toil until 
the children were all grown and could care for them- 
selves. 

Soon after he begins his public ministry, his 
mother comes into sight for a moment in connection 
with the marriage at Cana in Galilee, although her 
name is not mentioned. Finding that the wine had 
failed, she called her son’s attention to the fact, and 
bade the servants ‘do what he should say.” 

A little later and in another place we get a slight 
glimpse of Mary. We read that on one occasion, as 
Jesus was addressing the multitude, he “beheld his 
mother and his brothers standing without, desiring 
to speak with him.” 

From this on, the Gospel record is silent until the 
crucifixion. The account which the Fourth Gospel 
gives of that sad scene contains these touching and 
memorable words: “There stood by the cross of Jesus, 
his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of 
Cleopas, and Mary Magdalene. And when Jesus saw 
his mother, and the disciple standing by whom he 
loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy 
son! Then saith he unto the disciple, Behold thy 
mother. And from that hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home.” It seems to have been an act 
of loving thoughtfulness for his mother in the hour of 
his agony. He could not die until he had made pro- 
vision for her, that she should not want. 

Once more, only once, she comes ‘into view for a 
moment in the New Testament story—not in the Gos- 
pels, but in the book of Acts. In the first chapter of 
that book we are told that she was one of those who. 
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“continued with one accord in prayer and supplication” 
in Jerusalem, before the day of Pentecost. With this 
glimpse Mary, the mother of Jesus, passes out of our 
sight, so far as any at all reliable record is concerned. 

Tradition says that after Jesus’ death his mother 
left Nazareth and came to Jerusalem, lived there 
twelve years and died there. And if you go to Jeru- 
salem today your guide will show you, just beyond the 
brook Kidron, on your way to the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, a church, in which will be pointed out to you what 
yo will be told is the Tomb of the Virgin. The claim 
is based only on tradition, and tradition that is very 
late and doubtful; and yet you are different from me 
if you can pass by the place without a feeling of strange 
and deep emotion at the thought that your feet are 
treading the spot where, according to the belief of 
millions, and a belief which may be true, sleep the 
ashes of the mother of Jesus. 

Such, then, is the story, partly legendary and 
partly historic, and very incomplete and fragmentary, 
yet very precious, which comes down to us, of the 
earthly life of her who had the exalted honor of being 
the mother of him who is more widely loved and rev- 
erenced than any other of the sons of men. 
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And now our further task is to inquire what is the 
sequel to this story—what has come out of the story— 
for it has had a great influence on human history. 

Few Protestants realize the exalted place occupied 
today by Mary in the whole Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the world. There is hardly a city or town 
of any importance in any Catholic land which does not 
have a church consecrated to her and called by her 
name. To outsiders it often seems difficult to tell 
which is the more prominent in Roman Catholic 
churches and their worship, Jesus or Mary. She is 
called by names which seem as exalted as human 
thought can frame—“Mother of God,” “Mother of 
Our Lord,” “‘the Mother of all Mankind,” and “Queen 
of Heaven.’ Prayers are addressed to her. Adora- 
tion is addressed to her. To the Protestant she seems 
to be worshiped as a Deity. But if we go to the in- 
telligent Roman Catholic himself, he will tell you that 
he makes a distinction between the worship which 
he pays to the Virgin Mary and that which he pays to 
God. She has honor and exaltation and glory and 
power far above all other created beings—far above 
angels and archangels—but this honor and exaltation 
and power are given her by her son. 


Nature and Human Nature 
LXXXIV. An Adventure in Brotherhood 


Johannes 


PBEVERAL of the prominent New England 
<4] Universalists, including Charles B. Ladd 
Ni and Victor A. Friend, have been speaking 

be loud and often in recent months about the 
annual Good Will Meeting of Temple Chabei Shalom, 
in Brookline, Mass., and have been emphasizing the 
importance of such gatherings at the present juncture 
in world affairs. 

Though the writer loves these men and trusts 
their sound judgment, his abhorrence of public din- 
ners is so great, and his memory of cruel punishment 
to which he has been subjected in the form of speeches 
is so keen, that he promptly declined an invitation to 
attend the dinner this year, sent him at the instance of 
a business associate of the head of Temple Ohabei 
Shalom. But that did not end it. The business asso- 
ciate, who is also one of the editor’s official chiefs, 
promptly called him up, courteously expressed re- 
gret, asked him if his engagement was one that could 
possibly be changed, and urged him to come. In- 
asmuch as, in fact, the engagement was trumped up 
and consisted of nothing more than going to see a dear 
aunt at Newtonville, who did not know he was coming, 
and inasmuch as a master-hand lay hidden in the vel- 
vet glove, the writer indicated that he would shove 
obstacles right and left, and be there. 

Well, it was a most extraordinary experience. 
The temple itself is well known around Boston. It is 
one of the noblest examples of Byzantine architecture, 
stands on Beacon Street where thousands pass daily, 
and is connected cleverly with an equally beautiful 
Brotherhood House near by. It was an impressive 
experience to go through the great plant under the 
guidance of Charles B. Ladd, who seemed as much at 


home there as if he had been in his own Universalist 
church in Everett. Nineteen hundred people crowd 
into the temple for the holy days, and the congrega- 
tion is large at other times. The writer, in response to 
questions, was given frank statements concerning the 
regular payments for seats, which reveal again how 
generous the Jews are in supporting not only their 
charities but their main institutions of religion. 

Not very far away from Temple Ohabei Shalom 
and opposite Longwood Towers in the Fenway, stands 
the new plant of Temple Israel, better known as the 
institution which for over twenty-five years has 
supported Rabbi Harry Levi, one of the most distin- 
guished rabbis of the Reformed Hebrew movement 
in the country. 

Temple Ohabei Shalom, also “Reformed,” is 
the parent organization, and is between ninety and 
one hundred years old. Its rabbi, Samuel J. Abrams, 
a younger man, quite different from Levi, is a strong, 
well-equipped leader and an eloquent speaker. 

There are people who feel jealous and resentful 
when they consider the success of the Jews in building 
two such magnificent plants as those we are consid- 
ering. It would have to be an exceedingly narrow, 
prejudiced man, however, who could attend one of 
the Good Will Meetings of Temple Ohabei Shalom 
and begrudge them anything. Rather would intelli- 
gent Americans want their power doubled. 

‘There were over five hundred people to be handled 
at this dinner. They were not penned in an ante-room 
for half an hour or longer until the doors were opened, 
but an alert committee in the vestibule received them 
and sent them to their places, where they could sit 
comfortably until dinner was served. That is the 
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next reform for church dinners. ‘Down with jam- 
ming and waiting” is our slogan. ‘On to the tables at 
once.” 

For another thing, by some magic friends were 
put together. There were two or three courteous 
members of the Brotherhood at our table, and for the 
rest of it there were Bicknell, Ladd, Friend, Frank P. 
Bennett, Jr., a former state senator, whose name re- 
calls his father, once president of the General Con- 
vention, and with Mr. Bennett a charming Episcopal 
rector from Saugus. 

The food was unusually good. Nobody knew that 
the writer might be a reporter. Nothing extra good 
was served, such as the Germans gave us at the Hotel 
Adlon, Berlin, in 1915, to prove what inexhaustible 
supplies they had. Everybody had what we had, with 
delicious chicken as the piece de resistance, and vege- 
tables which tasted as if they had just left the garden. 
The most stubborn small boy in Boston would have 
succumbed to spinach creamed as this was. Friend 
and the rector came back again and again for the 
pumpernickel, and the colored waiters raced breath- 
lessly with fresh supplies. The writer has to admit 
that, much as he detests public dinners, he began to 
like this dinner, and took seconds of everything that 
was served—even pumpernickel. 

Then there were the speeches! “Hit me again, I 
can still hear him.”’ That immortal reply of the bald- 
headed man struck by accident with the chairman’s 
gavel in the midst of an interminable banquet speech, 
represents the writer’s viewpoint. He dodges all the 
speeches he can. He has a mild case of speecho- 
phobia. But something happened during these 
speeches. Two hard-boiled reporters alongside felt it. 
The difference between speaking because it is the hour 
set, and speaking because one has something he is all 
on fire to communicate, began to appear. And the 
light of the tremendous difference shone brighter and 
brighter to the very end of the dinner. 

An alert and determined business man, Ben G. 
Shapiro, president of the Brotherhood, presided at the 
dinner, and his rabbi was the first speaker. In the 
speeches of both chairman and rabbi, the dominant 
note of the meeting was struck—the unreason and 
cruelty of intolerance and persecution, respect for 
differences and unceasing work to make all of us better 
neighbo s and friends. Shapiro stated his ideal and 
that of his brotherhood in the pledge: “God being my 
Father and all men my brothers, I intend to do unto 
others as I would that they should do unto me.” 

In the moving address of the rabbi and in the re- 
sponse of the men, one saw how the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany lies like a kot iron on their souls. 
We do not usually think of Jews as more finely or- 
ganized or more sensitive than Christians, but in our 
self-sufficiency we think just the opposite. Then why 
are most Christians comparatively untouched by the 
persecutions of Christians in Germany and the plight 
of Christian refugees, while these Jews sweat blood? 

Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke in a way to make the 
Universalists present proud of him. The chairman 
referred to him as a Good Will Ambassador. ‘Last 
night in Portland,” he said, “tomorrow in Detroit, 
recently on a tour around the world, he represents a 
church that believes in universal brotherhood.”’ Dr. 
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Etz said that after the chairman had read the pledge, 
he felt that he ought to address the brotherhood as 
“Fellow Universalists.”” He quoted the final clause 
of the Washington Declaration, where Universalists 
avow faith in ‘‘the power of men of good will and the 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the Kingdom of God.’ He then dealt with 
our tendency to think that good will is to come through 
mass movements and systems, when in fact good will 
starts with individual men, and with groups like the 
“Brotherhood.” Dr. Etz said that we need to get 
beyond tolerance and appreciate what others are 
doing. “‘We must not simply put up with one an- 
other, but work with one another and rejoice in one 
another.” 

Dr. Frank Jennings, executive secretary, took 
the place of Bishop Burns, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, and made a happy re- 
sponse to an introduction where the Jewish chairman 
paid high tribute to the Christian Federation of 
Churches, and especially to Bishop Burns, who sent a 
letter, although ill. Bishop Burns obviously believes 
that Jews, Catholics and Protestants can start some 
effective movements for brotherhood in Massachusetts, 
and the men enthusiastically cheered. In the opinion 
of Dr. Etz, the Bishop’s letter may result in important 
steps. 

To Carl Dreyfus, editor of The Boston American, 
and long active in the Calvert Associates, was given 
the task of introducing the Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church in Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Dreyfus said that he had attended many 
dinners, but never had seen a gathering like the one 
before him. He and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot had been 
commenting upon the expression of intense interest on 
every face at the tables. “It augurs well for the fu- 
ture,” he declared. He referred to the distinguished 
service of Father Hickey as superintendent of schools 
in Brookline before entering the priesthood, to his 
work in the Calvert Associates, and to Father 
Hickey himself as one of the best loved figures in 
the church. 

“T love my faith,’ said Father Hickey, “I want 
my freedom. Is it common sense for me to deny 
freedom to others?” “The ideal man,” he went on, 
“4s the man of faith who is a doer, but who never hates 
the man who disagrees. I am not so much interested 
in the broad-minded man, for he may be indifferent, 
but I plead for the man of deep convictions but broad- 
heartedness. Good will among men is a law of God. 
Seven of the ten commandments are expressions of or 
applications of good will.’”’ Later he declared in ring- 
ing tones, ““You can explain God in the presence of evil 
much easier than you can explain good without God.” 
No Universalist could have fitted into the occasion 
better than this Catholic priest did. 

Then came a Catholic layman, Justice John FE. 
Swift, to introduce Rabbi Harry Levi. Obviously he 
knew him intimately, and just as obviously he ad- 
mired Rabbi Levi as a great orator and a fine man. 
Few representatives of religion in America have had a 
wider influence than Rabbi Levi. He has been invited 
to all parts of the country and to all kinds of gather- 
ings, but he has paid the price. There is no change in 
his eloquence, but his body has begun to show the 
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effects of his labors. He spoke on “Understanding,” 
and he illustrated with nations, races and sects. His 
oratory is like the quiet flow of a stream in which are 
sudden bends and unexpected vistas, each one more 
beautiful than the last. And the stream is deep and 
almost resistless in its flow. “You can’t hate and be 
religious,” he declared. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, General Secretary of 
the Universal Christian Council, with headquarters 
in New York, was the last speaker. 

For seven or eight years he has been going to 
Germany regularly every summer, to keep in touch 
with the situation. Obviously he spoke out of a much 
greater experience than the majority of people who 
deal with Nazi persecutions. To hold the men at all 
after ten o’clock was a feat. But his matter was of 
such first-hand, thrilling interest, and his manner so 
effective, that the meeting rose steadily to its greatest 
height. A striking fact that he brought out is the 
dense ignorance of the German people themselves of 
what is being done to both Jews and Christians. 
Every agency of public information and education is 
in the hands of the government. Schools, newspapers, 
the radio, the mails, the telegraph, the telephone, are 
all controlled by the Hitler regime. 

So effective are their methods that a seventeen- 
year-old Jewish boy whose parents were driven out, 
and whose property was confiscated, and who is him- 
self in this country as a guest in a family so he can re- 
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ceive an education, will not listen to a word against 
the Nazis. 

Between the Leiper whom we used to know as a 
Congregational minister and the Leiper of today, there 
is all the difference between a man who then did good 
work in a profession, and a man who now speaks 
with prophetic fire. 

Matthew Porosky, president of the Temple, who 
previously had arisen by command of his fellow 
trustees to pay tribute to the conspicuous work of 
the chairman, Ben G. Shapiro, as president of the 
Brotherhood, was called on to thank the speakers and 
to sum up. He too sensed that the dinner had be- 
come for the men an experience. 

The Rev. Dana McLean Greeley gave the in- 
vocation, and Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn pronounced the 
benediction. There were the songs men always sing at 
dinners these days. All the troubles were packed up 
in the old kit bag, all the long trails awinding were 
traversed, smiles were eulogized, moonlight and roses 
were made to adorn the scene, and the wild Irish rose, 
the sweetest flower that grows, was brought into bloom 
at every table. 

But no smiles or roses or trails or kit bags, no 
chicken or stuffing or cakes or coffee, could long divert 
attention from the fact that this old world today 
needs brotherhood more than all else put together, and 
that the place to start to get it is just where we now | 
are. 


Met Jesus 


Nicodemus, the Timid Mystic 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can 

these things be? John3: 9. 

mee) are told in the Gospel of John that, early 
4| in his ministry, Jesus attended the feast 
of the Passover at Jerusalem. While 
John’s is the only gospel in which this 
visit is mentioned, it was in keeping with the life 
purpose of Jesus that he should resolve to visit the 
world capital of the Jews upon this auspicious occa- 
sion. Indeed, it would be difficult for any loyal Jew 
to remain away from Jerusalem at the time of this 
feast. 

It was the bright spring-time of the year. The 
plains were covered with verdure, the hills were gay 
in their glorious adornment of red anemones, marigolds, 
red and yellow rock roses, and a hundred other flowers. 
The songs of the cuckoo, the thrush, the turtle dove, 
filled the air. The pastures were alive with flocks and 
herds. The roads to the holy city were filled with 
sheep, goats, and cattle, being driven by their shep- 
herds to the temple market; for the proper observance 
of the feast one hundred thousand lambs alone were 
needed, besides thousands of sheep and oxen. 

Jerusalem was in all her glory. The hills were 
hardly alight with the morning sun before the Temple 
courts were crowded. At morning prayer the con- 
gregation of worshipers was immense, but as the day 
advanced it became even greater. The streets were 
chcked by the crowds from all parts of the world who 


were making their way toward the Temple. Peddlers 
of every known ware interrupted the painful progress 
of the pilgrims. The sheep and cattle were closely 
pressed into the sunken middle portions of the streets. 

The Temple space was an area of clamor and 
pressure which was even worse than in the streets. 
Directions were posted to guide the traffic right or 
left. The outer court, the Court of the Heathen, was 
filled with pens for the sheep, goats, and cattle for the 
feast and the personal offerings. Sellers of doves had a 
space set apart for them. The priests secretly held a 
monopoly upon the sale of these doves; Hannas, the 
high priest, realized tremendous profits from his dove- 
cotes on Mount Olivet. Because of the income from 
such enterprises, the priests had thus permitted the 
outer court of the Temple to resemble a great fair. 

Nor was this the whole cause of disturbance and 
congestion. ‘The provision of paying the Temple 
tribute added to the tumult. Stalls for changing 
foreign money into temple currency had been set up 
on both sides of the east gate, and here the money 
changers were in full sway. Fraud was generally 
understood to be common in this enterprise. An 
exchange fee of five percent was required, but tricks 
and chicanery were used to increase the incomes of 
the changers. 

Jesus, like other pious men of his faith, was greatly 
troubled by this desecration of his Father’s house. 
He knew that he could do nothing formally to inter- 
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fere; the priests were too strong and too wily. But he 
did interfere. He quickly tied some small cords into 
a whip and, advancing upon the sellers of the sheep 
and oxen, commanded them to leave the Temple. 
Instantly dozens of harassed and cheated men saw 
what was afoot and sprang into action. All the mer- 
chants were driven out of the Temple, and the stalls 
of the money changers were overturned, they them- 
selves being chased into the streets. After many years 
the Temple was once more a sacred place for the wor- 
ship of God. It all happened very quickly. In a few 
minutes it was over, and the quiet which prevailed was 
in dramatic contrast to the squalor and tumult of a 
moment before. 

It is not hard to imagine the reaction of the 
priests to this scene. They knew that it was a popular 
revolt, and quickly they fell in with the manifest will 
of the people. For the duration of that Passover the 
rules of Temple observance were rigidly enforced. 
But privately they were outraged that Jesus, a man 
with no authority, should have taken upon himself 
the task of cleansing the Temple. Literally there was 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth in the 
inner councils of the priesthood. 

Their happiness was not made greater by the 
preaching of Jesus in the city. Hundreds were openly 
admiring this Galilean. Many were covertly speaking 
of an uprising against Rome, of making this gallant 
man their leader. Such ideas must have been sug- 
gested to Jesus, but he was not responsive. He did not 
even choose disciples from the city people. 

The feeling of any group is not always shared by 
each of its individuals. Such was the case here. One 
of the Temple crowd, a high official, Nicodemus, was 
secretly attracted to Jesus. He was a rich man, he 
was a Pharisee, he was a member of the Sanhedrin, 
holding the third highest office in that body. His 
honored position was that of “teacher” or “master,” 
and he sat to the left of the president when the San- 
hedrin was in session. 

Like all his race, he longed for the coming of the 
Messiah. He was exceptional among the Pharisees in 
that he was not inextricably snarled in the meshes of 
legalistic tradition. He was prepared for the unex- 

pected. He was a good man of the hesitant and 
kindly type. He wished to know his God. And he was 
wise enough to realize that God reveals Himself in 
surprising ways. He knew that the Law was not the 
only avenue to an understanding of the God of Israel. 

So when his associates raved about the acts and 
the teaching of Jesus, he sat quietly and wondered 
much about this strange man from Galilee. No matter 
how rabid the feeling against Jesus, Nicodemus re- 
joiced at his valor in cleansing the Temple. He had 
long desired this restoration of the House of God, but 
had not been able to bring it about; he had not seen 
the opportune time for urging such action upon the 
priests. But here was a man who had gone about it 
simply and directly. To one trained in the Law, such 
action was miraculous. Any man who could be so 
fearless must have been sent from God. He must 
learn more about Jesus. 

His high position made it impossible for him to 
be seen conversing with him in the courts of theTemple. 
He could only stand on the outer fringes of the crowds 
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who listened to his words. And what words they were! 
The teaching of this man was as vigorous, as direct, 
as his act of clearing the Temple. He cut through the 
outer husks of the Law right to the essential and vital 
meat. He made clear to his listeners the rudimentary 
requirements of righteous living. Instead of the end- 
less list of rules for worship and neighborliness, the 
eager crowds heard that all the Law and the Prophets 
were embodied in the two commandments: Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy soul and with all 
thy strength and with all thy mind: and, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. When he had noted the 
idolatrous devotion of the Jews to their Temple, he 
had earnestly told them that their beautiful Temple 
was not guaranteed against destruction. It had been 
swept away before, and probably would be razed 
again. The Temple was but a symbol of that true 
tabernacle of the spirit, the body of the worshiper. 
The soul of man was the only imperishable fact on 
earth. This glorious building in which they stood 
might be destroyed, “but,” declared he, pointing to 
himself, ‘destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.’”’ Nicodemus knew the meaning of this 
profound utterance, and was thrilled. Little did he 
realize that, some months later, Jesus would be con- 
demned to death by the Sanhedrin because of the 
warped and twisted meaning which the Pharisees 
would give to this statement of man’s spiritual grand- 
eur. 

As the days went by, Nicodemus increasingly 
felt a desire to talk with Jesus. He must know more 
about the Kingdom which was ever upon the lips of 
this teacher. He must become acquainted with this 
man. At last he gained courage for the enactment of 
his desire. He called at the house where Jesus was 
lodging, late at night, under cover of darkness. Now 
the Nicodemus who entered that house had certain 
prejudiced ideas. He believed that as a learned Jew 
who had spent many years in study he would naturally 
enter into one of the higher places in the Kingdom. 
He believed that God had sanctified Israel to Himself 
forever, that the Kingdom would be a Jewish com- 
munity. 

His chief reason in coming to Jesus was to ascer- 
tain what would be required of him as a citizen of the 
Kingdom, so that he might study and be ready to take 
his honored place. So, with such preconceived no- 
tions, he opened the conversation. In order to show 
his respect for Jesus, he acknowledged his leadership 
and his mission. “Master, we know that you are a 
teacher who has come from God, for no one can show 
the signs that you do, unless God is with him.”’ Nico- 
demus now expected to hear as from a rabbi a discourse 
upon the legal precepts which would prevail in the 
Kingdom. 

The startling reply was entirely different. “I 
tell you, no one can see the Kingdom of God unless he 
is born over again from above!” This, in keeping 
with the life of Jesus, was a marvelously simple state- 
ment, so simple that Nicodemus could not grasp its 
meaning. It was a familiar saying of the Scribes that 
a “‘proselyte is like a child new born.’”’ But Nicodemus 
could not imagine himself a proselyte entering the 
Kingdom. He did not understand that entrance into 
the Kingdom depended not upon outward acts, legal 
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or moral, but upon their inner motive, that to possess 
the inner motive necessitated a renewal of the soul, a 
man’s spiritual rebirth. To be a disciple of Jesus one 
must be loyal in heart and soul, or he is no disciple at 
all; the question was not one of doing or not doing, but 
of being. 

The bewildered Master of the Sanhedrin could 
not grasp this. ‘How can a man be born again when 
he is old?” 

Jesus patiently explained that he spoke not of 
physical rebirth but of that spiritual regeneration of 
which no man could predict the course or method. 
And as a zephyr from the night swept the room, cool- 
ing their faces and rippling their garments, he said: 
“The wind blows wherever it chooses, and you hear 
the sound of it, but you do not know where it comes 
from or where it goes. That is the way with everyone 
who owes his birth to the spirit.’”” Nicodemus knew 
this. God’s influence on the heart was like the flowing 
wind—free, felt, yet mysterious. It came as it pleased, 
its presence was felt by its results, but all else was be- 
- yond our knowledge. He knew this when he thought 
of converted Gentiles, but he could not see it in rela- 
tion to himself. 

“How can these things be?” he muttered. 

“‘Art thou a teacher of Israel and know not these 
things? Art thou the third member of the Sanhedrin 
and yet knowest not the earliest, simplest lesson of 
initiation into the Kingccm? If thus you stumble 
on the threshold, how can you understand the deeper 
truths? If you seek eternal life you must constantly 
seek your soul’s renewal. You must never be self- 
satisfied. Scholarship and philanthropy are not of 
themselves passports to the Kingdom and the abun- 
dant life. Clean hands are not enough—you must also 
have a pure heart. Men wander and grope in dark- 
ness for the gateway to the Kingdom, but the light is 
already in the world. Men love darkness rather 
than light, they love devious complexity rather than 
clear simplicity. But everyone who is living the truth 
will come to the light, to show that his actions have 
been performed in dependence upon God.” 

What kind of kingdom was this? This was not a 
messianic state exclusively for Israel. Anyone, even 
an unconverted Gentile, who felt the inner light of 
God’s presence in his life, could inhabit this spiritual 
kingdom! Nicodemus felt with dismay that for him 
a lifetime of study and preparation had been thrown 
away. Did he want such a kingdom? Yes, and no. 
He wanted the vitalizing companionship of this young 
Galilean, but he wanted also the respect of his 
learned brethren in the Temple. It was plain that he 
could not have both. If he would be with Jesus, he 
must give up his high position and follow him on his 
wanderings throughout the land. He must become a 
humble disciple, and worse, he must be the butt of 
scorn and ridicule whenever he came face to face with 
scribes and Pharisees. 

The drama of heaven and hell, a soul’s warfare, 
was waged within him that night, but his familiar old 
life won this first conflict; even so, it was an uncertain 
victory. Wistfully, slowly, reluctantly, he bade fare- 
well to Jesus and left the house. But he was not the 
same man who had entered it. Nevermore could he 
be at peace. The inward war went on unceasingly. 
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From this time, whenever his brethren were to engage 
in hair-splitting arguments concerning the Law, he 
was to be perplexed; when called upon for his opinion, 
he was to be modest and hesitant, as if doubting the 
wisdom of such verbal controversy; he was no longer 
to show open superiority to the Gentiles; he was to 
startle the Sanhedrin by his occasional rash state- 
ments. He was to be a man who continually tottered 
on the threshold of the Kingdom. 

Two years passed. Nicodemus followed the 
career of Jesus with interest and with growing appre- 
hension. The other members of the Sanhedrin were 
also interested in him, and were ever hoping to lay 
their hands upon him so that they might be rid of his 
irritating presence in the land. But this they could 
not safely accomplish because of the popularity of 
Jesus among the people. The priests knew they were 
sitting on top of a potential voleano. 

After the two years came the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. Every loyal Jew made an effort to attend this 
festival. It was a symbolic commemoraticn of the 
tent life of their ancestors. As usual the city was 
filled. Nicodemus went quietly about looking for 
Jesus, but he could not find him. He asked some 
Galilean fishermen, who were known as disciples of 
Jesus, about their master, and they told him that 
Jesus had declined to accompany them. Nicodemus 
was both grieved and happy—grieved not to see Jesus 
again, happy that he would escape arrest. 

Then suddenly, without announcement, Jesus 
appeared in the Temple court and began to preach. 
It was at the height of the feast. Nicodemus was 
nervous. Under the clever guidance of the temple 
leader, the crowd was hostile toward Jesus. They 
had previously marveled at his power over them, they 
knew that he spoke not as the scribes, but as one 
having authority, but they had been led to believe 
that he was inspired by Beelzebub and not by God. 
They were awaiting his arrest by the temple guard, 
which was already on hand. But he did not suf- 
ficiently incriminate himself upon this occasion. 

On the last day of the Feast, he took his place in 


‘the Temple arcades and began his teaching. This 


was the last chance to arrest him, and the guards were 
prepared. The enthusiasm inspired by the ritual of 
the day ran high. The crowds had marched seven 
times around the city singing their ancient hymns of 
triumph, shouting their hosannas in dramatic recog- 
nition of the capture of Jericho. Thousands had 
pressed to the brook of Siloah to drink of its waters 
amidst the loud chanting of the words of Isaiah, 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” 
“With joy shall we draw waters from the wells of sal- 
vation.” 

And Jesus in a clear ringing voice said to the mul- 
titude, which became silent when they heard him: 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink, 
for I will give him the living waters of God. If anyone 
believes in me, streams of living water shall flow forth 
from his heart.” Then followed a discourse which was 
a direct outpouring of the soul of Jesus. So greatly 
moved were the people that they forgot the wily in- 
nuendoes of the priests and hailed him as a prophet, 
as their Messiah. The soldiers were so profoundly 
impressed that they were powerless to arrest him. 
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Nicodemus saw and rejoiced. But he hastened to 
the meeting of the Sanhedrin. 

The Sanhedrin was ready to receive the guard 
with the prisoner. They were so expectant! The sol- 
diers entered, but without their captive. And to the 
angry demands for an explanation they could only 
answer, ““Never man spoke as this man speaks.”’ Then 
the Pharisees began to taunt the soldiers, ““What, you, 
too, accept this prophet of the ignorant, this favorite 
of the miserable mob!” 

Nicodemus forgot that he was a Pharisee. He 
dared to speak out, “Ought you not to try him before 
you condemn him?”’ And for this he had to endure the 
jibes which arose from all parts of the room: “‘Are you, 
then, a Galilean?” ‘Are you so ignorant that you are 
like one from Galilee? You know that no Galilean 
was ever inspired to become a prophet of God.” 

Nicodemus was still just on the doorstep of the 
Kingdom. He could not give up the world. He re- 
mained silent. He thought much. 
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At the next Feast of the Passover, the Pharisees 
had their way. Through the treachery of one of his 
disciples, Jesus was captured, hastily tried, and the 
Roman Procurator was coerced to sentence him to 
death. Nicodemus was powerless. He could only 
stand by and see Jesus condemned to the death of a 
felon. After the crucifixion, which he must have 
watched, he gained strength and courage. With his 
wealthy friend, Joseph of Arimathea, he openly de- 
clared his love of Jesus by assisting in the burial of his 
body. Joseph furnished the tomb in his garden, 
Nicodemus brought the myrrh and perfumed aloe 
wood for the entombment. He who died as a male- 
factor was buried as a king. 

Although we hear no more of Nicodemus, we may 
well believe that, for this act, he was hated of the 
Pharisees, distrusted by the Sanhedrin, vilified by the 
priests. And we may believe that, despite all this, 
he had found peace within his soul. He had dared at 
last to follow his yearning quest for the life eternal. 
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met ERE are in the life of this world two forces 
ij which are constantly active—the force of 
construction, and the force of destruction. 
e This physical world of ours was created, and 
continued to be inhabitable, because of the presence 
of these two forces. The great volcanic movements of 
prehistoric time builded continents and mountains 
and plains and valleys. Great rifts were made in the 
earth’s crusts. Gigantic mountain peaks were thrust 
upward. Land appeared. And these things were done 
by the great geologic forces of construction in ages 
long ago. 

And then the fioods came, and the winds blew, 
and snow and ice and hail began their work; and for 
millions of years these elements beat upon those 
mountain peaks and those hills and those plains and 
subdued them. They blew them and washed them 
away. They dragged them down to the bottom of 
the ocean, until at length where millenniums ago as 
right here in New England there were the highest 
mountains on the face of the earth, now only scraggly 
hills and mountain stubs remain. And all this has 
been done through the ages by the great geologic 
forces of destruction. 

Even these human bodies of ours are subject to 
the same great universal laws of construction and de- 
struction. We live by an alternate process of building 
up and tearing down within us. The cells of our 
bodies build themselves on the destruction of other 
cells. We live and grow and change because about 
every seven years we pass away; the old cells of our 
bodies are displaced and new cells come into being. 
When this continual process of building up and tearing 
down continues, we live. If it ceases, we die. 

And so it is in the realm of the spirit. Civiliza- 
tion, the great trek of humankind toward the city of 
God, is within this gigantic process of universal con- 
struction and destruction. Civilization itself is the 
very result of the activity of these two universal forces; 
for civilization is the destruction of evil, brutality, self- 


ishness, ignorance, and malice; and the construction of 
brotherhood, righteousness, knowledge, and love. 
Civilization is the tearing down of all that is bad, and 
the building up of all that is good. It is the substitu- 
tion of right for might, the council chamber for the 
sword, love for hatred, the things of the spirit for the 
things of the world. 

Through the long process of Christian history we 
believe we can see the steady progress of the forces of 
construction; and we believe we can detect the slow 
annihilation of those things in our human heritage 
which impede our advance toward the celestial city. 
Superstition gives way to science. Slavery gives way 
to freedom. Knowledge conquers ignorance. Inter- 
nationalism is born. And man continues to dream of 
greater glories yet to be. 

In this gradual advance of civilization through the 
ages there has been one force among them which has 
always been on the side of the builders—the church of 
Christ. When I speak of this church I speak not 
of priests, or buildings, or holy armies, and crusades, 
or cathedrals and theocracies, nor of doctrines, creeds, 
or theologies; but of little bands of men and women 
who before the Christ and since his time have believed 
in building right and destroying wrong, and have lived 
their beliefs. One life like Christ’s confirmed all the 
good which man had uttered and created before his 
coming, and one life like his broke the spell of all the 
evil that yet remained in the world, because men had 
in him the pattern of the perfect life. 

One man like Thomas a Kempis washed the stain 
from a corrupt and politically mad institutionalized 
Christianity and gave it the sole reason for its con- 
tinuance for decades. One life like that of Albert 
Schweitzer in our time testifies to the spiritual power 
man can yet attain in the midst of ethical and spiritual 
degeneration. 

These men have lived the highest life. These men 
have pointed the way to their fellowmen, each in his 
generation. And those who have been inspired by 
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their example have through the years banded them- 
selves together to preserve the influence of their 
good lives. These men and women compose the church 
of which I speak. It is the church of the builders 
of the right. It is the church of the free spirits who 
ally themselves with the constructive forces of life; 
and, building tier upon tier, construct a civilization of 
vaster possibilities. This is the church to which we 
belong. It is this church only which is worthy of the 
allegiance of free men. 

But not all men in our times see the value of pre- 
serving this church of which I speak. It is a simple 
fact that religion and churches like education and cul- 
ture must be supported if they are to continue to exist. 
If our convictions and beliefs are to live they must be 
told to others and taught to those who are to come 

after us. We cannot be wholly without organization 
in a life which is so complexly organized as our own; 
for influence today which is powerful and lasting 
must be greater than that of an individual life. Re- 
ligion must be organized, even the religion of free men, 
if it is to be lasting and influential, if it is to cope with 
the organized demolishers of the world of men, if it is 
to stand fast against organized evil. 

In the face of this truth we are confronted with a 
discouraging situation. 

At a time when the forces of right and wrong need 
their greatest support from men who believe, just at 
such a time men lose heart. Support is withdrawn, 
and the greatest thing in human life—the fight for the 
right—is left to shift for itself. It is this very thing 
which is happening to religion in our day. It is this 
very thing which is happening in our day to educa- 
tion, to the arts, and toculture. And thisis the reason. 
As one grows older, there is gradually forced upon the 
mind the presence of a great chasm between things as 
they are and things as they ought to be; between the 
ideal and the actual. We know what our business 
practices are and we know what they should be. We 
know what our government is and we know what it 
ought to be. We know what our educational systems 
should do and we know what they do do. We know 
what our churches are and we know what they might 
be. And between that which we know and that which 
actually is there is a great void. More knowledge we 
do not need; but what we do need is the will to carry 
into effect some of the knowledge that we do possess. 
And that wall is lacking. 

Every person at some time during his life doubts 
the existence of values. The great void between the 
actual and the real overwhelms him, and he sometimes 
thinks that the gap can never be filled, and that the 
slack will never be taken up. Life sometimes forces 
upon him the belief that, however much the knowledge 
of man may be increased, life is governed not by 
knowledge but by men, and men are first of all emo- 
tions, prejudices, and impulses. It is in such a time 
that he doubts the reality of the ideal and he says that 
it does not really exist. Because it is easier to accept 
things as they seem to be, rather than continually 
year after year to exert himself to make things what 
he knows they should be, he loses heart, he drifts along 
with the rest of the world. And principles and ideals 
are left to take care of themselves. 

If too many people get to thinking this way in 


any group or nation, then that group or nation passes 
into decline and remains there until other men come 
and restore the vision and the courage to struggle 
further toward the ideal. Because I believe that re- 
ligion today faces such a decline, it is well to consider 
the functions of the church and religion in life, for it is 
true, as the old Hebrew prophet has said, “‘without 
vision we perish.” 

A study of conditions in the American army during 
the World War concerning the state of religion, re- 
vealed certain illuminating facts concerning the value 
of the church as a force in the lives of men. The 
soldier in the army was the average American, and 
what he thought about religion and the church was 
what the average American thought about institu- 
tional religion. This particular survey revealed that 
the great majority of men in the army were nominal 
Christians, that is, when they were asked, they said 
that they belonged to one of the many Christian 
sects; but it was also discovered that the number of 
those who actually knew what it meant to be a Chris- 
tian was very small. There was widespread ignorance 
as to the meaning of Christianity. There was little 
knowledge of the life and teachings of Jesus. Many 
could not say what the words “The kingdom of 
God” meant. Many of the soldiers criticized the 
church for its unreality and its triviality. Many of the 
men stated that they did not think that the church 
was outstanding in the exemplification of the principles 
it preached. The majority of the men had been ex- 
posed to Christian teaching in earlier years, but these 
ethical and spiritual ideas had grown dim and vague. 

I mention this report because I think it still re- 
mains a very accurate picture of the average Ameri- 
can’s impression of the state of religion today. We 
hear on all sides the same criticisms of the church and 
we see the same widespread ignorance as to the meaning 
of the church and its teachings. 

The plain fact is that an ever-increasing number | 
of men and women today do not find a personal need 
for the church or religion in their lives. To some, 
church attendance or church activities are a waste of 
time. To others the things of the world are more 
appealing for even an hour a week than the cultivation 
of the spirit. And to still others the church has no 
vital message for the modern world. 

Now I believe that in part the blame for this con- 
dition can be laid at the door of the church. The 
church in large measure has not kept pace with the 
times. Many a church has not a modern message, 
and fails to make articulate the great and deep aspira- 
tions of modern men. 

But some churches have changed with the times, 
some do voice the new age, and yet are no more suc- 
cessful in their appeal than those churches which have 
remained true to old ideas and old formulas. What 
then are we to think? Simply this, the depression in 
the churches, while perhaps due to many things, is due, 
first of all, to the lack of understanding on the part of 
the average man as to what the church really is, and 
why it exists. 

The church is an institution which fosters the re- 
ligious life that the lives of men may be more abun- 
dant and more deeply satisfied. Religion at the core is 
a personal experience. Its true significance is locked 
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within the heart of that individual whose life has found 
its fulfillment in a passionate response to reality— 
we all have had such experiences which might be called 
religious, standing by the sea, on the top of a lofty 
mountain, traveling the valley of the shadow with 
someone we love—then like a bolt out of the blue 
comes the realization that we are not alone, that every- 
thing does not end with this life, that we are a part 
of something which is as extensive as the universe itself. 
Religion is feeling, it is passion, it is fact, it is life, first 
of all, and in all this there is no need of the church. 

But passion, emotion, healing, are not enough. 
Life’s experiences must be understood, evaluated, 
and judged, not alone by individual standards but by 
social standards as well. Passion and feeling are 
momentary. Reflection and contemplation are nec- 
essary if life’s greatest experiences are to be understood. 
And it is this reflective aspect of religion that the 
church exists to foster. 

The church then is a group of people who have 
come together to share the great experiences of their 
lives, that they might better understand themselves, 
and that in this understanding they might discipline 
their souls so that the secret reservoirs of the spirit 
might be made available along the way of life. 

We can understand ourselves first by knowing the 
past. The church is the keeper of the gate of tradition 
and enriches our lives by acquainting us with the 
great storehouse of past experience. And life is 


Religion and 
Benson 


The oe Scene 


neutrality in time of war, to be i in effect from 
February 29, 1936, to May 1, 1987, and also 

A made a few important changes in it. The 
President must continue to embargo arms and muni- 
tions to all warring nations. And after the President 
has recognized a state of war between two other na- 
tions, no new loans in the form of bonds may be made 
by citizens of the United States to any nation at war. 

There were many schools of thought in Congress 
about what a wise neutrality program should be. All 
attempts to extend embargoes to essential war ma- 
terials such as oil, coal and cotton, were defeated. 
The program is not to be applied against any nation 
in the Western Hemisphere, if that nation should be 
at war with a non-American power. This looks like a 
gesture toward Latin America. 

The President has suggested a special American 
peace conference, and the various Latin American 
nations are considering the matter. No agenda has 
yet been worked out, pending replies from the other 
nations. The move is regarded as of great importance 
in Geneva, where League of Nations officials feared 
that the nations of the Americas might become less 
interested in the League. 

In Spain the forces of the Left seem to have won a 
decisive victory in the recent elections. A government 
censorship has obscured the news, but certain dis- 
patches indicate that the Left bloc had won a ma- 
jority of seats in the new Cortes. The foremost demand 


deepened. The church is the great disciplinarian, 
arms the soul for the great mystery of these mortal 
days—the question mark that we some day must face. 
It gives to the soul the shield of faith and the sword 
of courage which send us through the valley of doubt 
and fear unafraid. The church as the great trans- 
former takes us out of our petty lives of self concern 
and reminds us of our social responsibilities. It 
unites all souls against the wrong. It makes the 
voice of the individual which counts for little in this 
complex world of ours, the part of great movements 
for righteousness. It throws our lives into the great 
unending stream of past, present, and future experience 
and dares us to live as we know we ought to live. 

This is the church which calls for the allegiance 
of men today. Do men need that church? As long 
as there are bad laws, evil systems, and misguided 
thinkers in this world of ours, just so long we shall 
need that church. As long as there are selfish, ignorant 
men, just so long we shal] need that church. As long 
as life can be improved, better thoughts be started, 
better characters created, just so long we shall need 
that church. 

Men do need the church of the great human hun- 
ger which they cannot long escape. It pursues them 
down the long corridor of time certain of its inevitable 
victory. It is this church that you serve, and in your 
serving make more certain the final triumph of all 
that is right. 


World Events 


Y. Landis 


of the Left bloc was amnesty for the large number of 
political prisoners. It is reported that 10,000 prisoners 
have already been released. The Left forces are largely 
in urban and industrial strongholds. They are also 
decidedly anti-clerical. The defeated conservative 
forces wanted constitutional revision, with the restora- 
tion of certain rights to the church. 

The new pact between France and Russia again 
came into the limelight, as it was announced that the 
French Parliament would ratify this agreement. 
Originally drawn up in May, 1985, the pact provides 
for mutual assistance between Russia and France, in 
case either of them should be attacked by a third 
power. Germany has thundered against the Franco- 
Russian understanding. There are those who say that 
“third power’ really means ‘““Germany.” The Hitler 
government is reported to have threatened to re- 
militarize the Rhine zone, and France has retorted 
that such an action would be regarded as a breach of 
the peace. Meanwhile, a syndicate of British bankers 
has loaned $200,000,000 for nine months at three per- 
cent to France to help the nation in a serious budget 
situation. And there are persistent reports of efforts. 
to bring about a new agreement between Italy and 
Germany. It is thought that such an alignment 
would be the answer of these countries to the new un- 
derstandings between France and England and be- 
tween Russia and France. Europe thus remains the 
center of much maneuvering. 

As the League of Nations moved into its new 
$10,000,000 home on the shores of Lake Leman, the 
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Italian government voted $122,400,000 for extraor- 
dinary expenses in the war against Ethiopia. And the 
fighting forces of Great Britain asked Parliament 
for new appropriations of over $39,000,000, explaining 
that this money would be spent “upon special measures 
taken in connection with the Italo-Ethiopian dispute.” 
It is going to rain soon in Ethiopia, and it will rain so 
hard until fall that the Italians will have to take a re- 
cess. But the war will be resumed in the fall, promises 
Mussolini. 

In London, an English banker has made a speech, 
the like of which no American banker has yet made. 
He is Colin Campbell, chairman of the National 
Provincial Bank, one of Britain’s “big five.’ Mr. 
Campbell says that hunger is widespread in England, 
and that if the population were properly fed the in- 
creased trade in foodstuffs would amount in money to 
two hundred million pounds a year. 


The Churches Abroad 


Hitler’s fourth year in power has opened with re- 
newed tension between church and state. Shortly 
after the celebrations of the Nazi’s third birthday in 
power, Boldur Von Shirach, the Reich youth leader, 
declared: “‘To be a nation is the religion of our epoch.” 
Soon thereafter the Hitler government arrested 150 
Catholic youth leaders, and pressed forward in its 
attempts to control all youth organizations. New 
restrictions have been put on the religious press. 
Any unfavorable statement about a government ac- 
tivity made in a religious paper will make the organ a 
political publication, and subject to the power of the 
government to depose any editor who in any way op- 
poses the government. 

Cne of the most spectacular events in Germany 
was the defiance of the government by the Rev. Gerhard 
Jacobi, one of the leaders of the Confessional Synod, 
when he mounted his pulpit, surrounded by fifty 
brother ministers, and preached a sermon on “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?”” Mr. Jacobi had 
previously been warned by authorities that if he 
preached again in his pulpit, the act would be regarded 
as an “affront” to National Socialism. 

Canadian church leaders representing all the 
Christian bodies—Catholic and Protestant—in the 
country, have formally made an “unqualified protest” 
against the Nazi persecutions, saying that civilization 
regards conditions in Germany as “‘utterly intolerable.” 

Further plans were made in London and New 
York for the two great world conferences of churches 
to be held in 1937. In London, Dr. J. H. Oldham, 
chairman of the program for the Conference on Life 
and Work, announced that many countries were mak- 
ing studies and also already naming representatives for 
the Oxford meeting. In New York the American sec- 
tion of the World Conference on Faith and Order met 
with Canon Leonard Hedgeson of Winchester, who is 
the general secretary of the World Conference, and 
announced that 125 delegates would be sent from this 
country to the world gathering at Edinburgh in 1937. 


National Affairs 
The Supreme Court decision on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has had the center of the stage in 
Washington. The Court said simply that the federal 


government had the right to produce power at the 
Wilson Dam, to transport the power to a reasonable 
market, and to sell the power. The Court did not 
rule on the whole T. V. A. as an experiment in human 
relations, or on the validity of the purposes as stated 
by the directors of this remarkable government cor- 
poration. It is interesting to note that the govern- 
ment’s legal victory was won in part by John Lord 
O’Brian of Buffalo, a Republican, who was appointed 
a special assistant attorney-general to try the case. 
The conservatives point to a very limited ruling, but 
the advocates of government ownership see a prece- 
dent for the right of the government to produce goods 
and to sell them. 

The Supreme Court set aside the death sentence 
of three Mississippi Negroes convicted for murder in a 
frank opinion read by Chief Justice Hughes. Mr. 
Justice Hughes observed among other things that “‘the 
rack and torture chamber may not be substituted for 
the witness stand.” ; 

Production of legal distilled spirits in the fiscal 
year 1935 was thirty-one percent more than in 1934, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has announced. The 
Bureau of the Census estimated the country’s popula- 
tion at 127,521,000 in 1935; this was a gain of 0.71 
percent for the year, the highest rate of yearly gain 
since 1981. Accidents killed 99,000 Americans and 
wounded 365,000 in 1935, the National Safety Council 
reported. ‘The Home Owners Loan Corporation in 
completing its emergency task made loans to almost a 
million home owners for almost three billion dollars, 
and now holds one-sixth of the mortgages on town and 
city homes in the nation. 

The 5,392 national banks of the United States had 
more deposits on December 31, 1935, than the 7,635 
national banks had on December 31, 1928, the pre- 
vious peak, the comptroller of the currency has an- 
nounced. (Government financing is the major factor, 
but it is of significance that national bank deposits are 
higher than they have ever been.) More passenger 
automobiles were sold in January, 1986, than in any 
previous January; they topped the 1929 figures by a 
few hundred. 


The Churches in the United States 


Flans are being completed for the National 
Preaching Mission which the Federal Council will 
conduct in the fall for three months, to be headed by 
K. Stanley Jones of India and about two score promi- 
nent ministers. An incisive treatment of the whole 
project was given by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach in 
The Boston Transcript. Dr. Dieffenbach said that a 
National Preaching Mission could learn much from 
Kagawa, a man who practices what he preaches. 
Also, said Dr. Dieffenbach, one may well question 
the prospectus of the preaching mission when it says 
that the church should be “the friend and critic of 
every social order.’’ One might ask in this connection 
if the church is to be friendly to fascism, or if it is to 
be as much interested in fascism as in a Christian social 
order? 

The Catholic Committee for Ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment has been organized, 
with Frank P. Walsh, an attorney, as the head of it. 
It includes Catholic priests, lawyers, educators, in- 
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dustrial, civic and labor leaders. The chairman has 
already made a public statement quoting the late 
Senator Walsh of Montana, a Catholic, as favoring the 
Amendment. 

President Roosevelt has drafted Stanley High for 
special service during the 1936 presidential campaign, 
itis announced. Mr. High has, during recent months, 
been employed by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Prior to that he was minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Stamford, Conn., and editor of The 
Christian Herald. 
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Old-age-pension plans were considered recently. 
in a sermon by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of the 
Riverside Church in New York. “The outstanding 
problem of the modern world is somehow to adjust 
independence and interdependence.” Complete de- 
pendence on others for food and shelter “knocks a 
man’s self-reliance into a cocked hat,’”’ and makes a 
man suffer both physically and mentally. On the 
other hand, to look to the government for handouts 


and perpetual security, would also destroy self-reliant 
character. 


The Appraisal Commission Charts a Course 
Frederick M. Eliot 


as to what it hopes will take place at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association next May, and what it hopes will 
take place among us during the period from the present 
moment until that meeting. This article is being writ- 
ten on February 18, which is exactly three calendar 
months before the annual meeting; and three months 
make a long enough period to accomplish a great deal 
of sound, constructive work in preparation for the im- 
portant debate which should take place when the final 
report of the Commission is formally presented to the 
Association on May 18. 

Our hope is that the report will be in the hands of 
our people at a date approximately half way between 
the present writing and the annual meeting, which will 
mean something like six weeks of general discussion 
of the report before the delegates assemble in Tremont 
Temple, and rather less than six weeks before the 
publication of the book. Let me set down what the 
Commission would like to have happen during each 
of these six-weeks periods. 

Assuming March 31 as the date of publication of 
the report, there are two things which can be done in 
these next few weeks. Definite plans can be worked 
out to arrange for discussion meetings in every Uni- 
tarian church in the country, to be held as soon as the 
report is issued and to be continued through the six 
weeks preceding the annual meeting. The responsi- 
bility for making these plans would naturally fall upon 
the ministers, the Alliance and League and Y. P. R. U. 
presidents, and the officers of any local or regional 
conferences which will have meetings during the period 
in question. This is “‘spade work,” of the kind that 
every minister and every responsible church officer 
knows is both arduous and necessary for all sorts of 
special purposes and occasions. The Commission be- 
lieves that the value of such preliminary work, making 
possible a really widespread discussion of the report 
throughout our fellowship, can hardly be exaggerated; 
and it earnestly hopes that those upon whom the bur- 
den will fall may share the conviction that it is work 
which is worth doing loyally and well. 

The second thing which we can begin doing at 
once is in the realm of mental and spiritual preparation 
for the reading of the report. Unitarians like to think 
of themselves as emancipated from belief in miracles, 
but they are nevertheless liable to the universal human 
frailty of actually expecting miracles to happen. Now 


the members of the Commission have no illusions what- 
ever as to their own limitations, and they have been a 
little disturbed to discover that some Unitarians 
appear to believe that the report will be in the nature 
of a miraculous dispensation, offering answers to every 
conceivable problem that has ever vexed the Unitarian 
household of faith, and making out with final and in- 
fallible accuracy the precise road that must be followed 
to reach a Unitarian utopia—tomorrow. 

Of course the report is no such thing. It contain’ 
no magic formulas. It contains no blue-prints showin 
how easily the ideal structure can be put together in 
the twinkling of aneye. If there is any one thing that 
can be safely prophesied concerning its reception, it 
is that nobody who really made it is going to be com- 
pletely satisfied. If expectations are allowed to rise 
too high, the inevitable fall will be painful, and hurtful 
to our cause. [tis important, therefore, that during the 
weeks which must elapse while the report is in the 
printer’s hands we should all do a little sober thinking 
about what may reasonably be expected from it. 
What the Commission hopes the denomination will 
look for is an honest, objective, good-tempered study 
of our denominational life and organization, prepared 
by a group of men and women who have conscien- 
tiously attempted to see the Unitarianism of today 
and of tomorrow steadily and as a whole. 

Once the report is published, the Commission 
does hope that it will be read! One copy of the book 
will be sent to each church; additional copies will cost 
two dollars. At the same time, the first two sections 
—about fifty pages—will be issued as a separate 
pamphlet, at cost. With each copy of the book, and 
each copy of the separate reprint, a leaflet will be sent 
out, containing suggestions for discussion meetings, 
based on the main headings under the topic ‘“Find- 
ings and Recommendations,” and giving references to 
specific passages in the other sections of the book. 
Any group that wishes to discuss the report will find 
in this outline at least a starting-point for its plans 
and procedure. 

In this discussion prior to the annual meeting the 
Commission hopes that attention may be principally 
focused upon the more fundamental issues involved, 
leaving consideration of the large number of detailed 
points to a later time. 

For example, one of the very important elements 
in the Commission’s plan for developing a stronger 
sense of denominational unity is the proposal to create 
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the office of Moderator. The necessary changes in 
the by-laws of the Association will be submitted to 
the annual meeting this year, but they cannot be acted 
upon until the annual meeting a year later; and there 
will therefore be a full year during which the denomina- 
tion may debate the pros and cons of the recommenda- 
tion and the specific details of the plan proposed by 
the Commission. What is of more basic importance 
now is the general proposition that the Unitarian de- 
nomination needs some method of symbolizing its 
unity, some method of centering the loyalty of all 
Unitarians throughout the country upon our common 
task as a denomination. This conviction is held very 
_ strongly by the Commission, and is the fundamental 
purpose which underlies the recommendation that we 
have a Moderator. If the general body of our fellow- 
ship shares, or comes to share, this conviction, then 
we can go on to discuss whether or not the concrete 
proposal offered by the Commission is likely to meet 
the need. What seems to us of immediate importance 
is the widespread discussion of the underlying proposi- 
tion. 

Similarly with the recommendations as to de- 
centralization of our administrative work. The issue 
here is essentially a philosophic one, and the Com- 
mission has come slowly but steadily to the belief that 
the philosophy of regional responsibility is more in 
harmony with our Unitarian genius and more consonant 
with our Unitarian traditions than the philosophy of 
centralization. If the denomination agrees, or comes 
to agree, with this belief, then the discussion may 
profitably turn to the detailed suggestions which the 
Commission is making as to ways and means of adapt- 
ing our present organizational and administrative 
set-up to accord with the general principles of decen- 
tralization. At the present time, therefore, the dis- 
cussion should concern itself chiefly with the ultimate 
aims and purposes which the Commission’s recom- 
mendations in this area are intended to accomplish. 

In all this, it must be apparent that the Com- 
mission has no interest whatever in urging hasty or 
precipitate action upon any of its recommendations. 
On the contrary, the Commission would state, with as 
much emphasis as possible, that any attempt to come 
to final decisions on the grave questions involved 
would be exceedingly dangerous and perhaps disas- 
trous, unless it were the outcome of a long process of 
discussion and debate. Until the great body of our 
people is clearly persuaded that the principles behind 
the recommendations of the Commission are sound 
and true, action on particular details of the proposals 
would, in our judgment, be very unwise. 

This does not mean indefinite postponement of 
action on everything the Commission recommends. 
As a matter of fact, action has already been taken on a 
considerable number of recommendations, made by 
the Commission during the last year to various boards 
and agencies within our fellowship; and there are 
many other suggestions in the report that could be 
acted upon at once. But it does mean that the Com- 
mission is very anxious to forestall any attempt to act 
hastily upon those recommendations which will involve 
radical alteration in the basic structure of our de- 
nominational body, or upon any recommendations 


upon which there is substantial difference of opinion . 


among us. Even if such action were inherently wise 
and sound, it would lose most of its effectiveness if it 
were taken under pressure or in a way to suggest that 
the full rights of the minority had not been scrupu- 
lously safeguarded. 

Progress in discovering real solutions for the basic 
problems confronting us will depend upon our keeping 
the problem-solving attitude of mind. The moment 
we permit ourselves to descend to the level of con- 
troversy, with the attack-and-defense state of mind 
beginning to control our thinking, we shut the door 
on any real chance to do constructive work. From the 
outset, the Commission has made a sincere effort to 
keep its own thinking free from all emotional or com- 
bative elements. It rejected at the beginning the 
whole set of ideas and feelings which may be sum- 
marized in the word ‘“‘inquisitorial.’”’ We faced a set 
of difficult problems, to be studied and analyzed and 
(perhaps) solved in the light of calm and sober thought. 
We have done our level best to keep this problem- 
solving attitude throughout the year or more of our 
work. 

Now it is the turn of the fellowship as a whole to 
face this same set of problems, as set forth by the 
Commission, in the light of the analysis and recom- 
mendations which the Commission offers. It is our 
most earnest hope that the debate upon our report, 
both before and after the meeting next May, will be 


~ conducted, so far as is humanly possible, in the same 


spirit. 
* * * 


JEWELS GATHERED FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
Rayam S. Moyer 


We must reawaken the minds of men to the fact that this 
earthly existence is only a small segment of everlasting life — 
Paul Elmer More. 


The thing we want 
Is hearts that rise above Earth’s worries, like 
The Sun at morn, rising above the clouds, 
Splendid and strong. 
—Mutsthito, Emperor of Japan. 


Give us a house furnished with books rather than with fur- 
niture. Both if you can, but books at any rate!— Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Sunday clears away the rust of the whole week.—Addison. 


Our patience will achieve more than our force.—Edmund 
Burke. 


A man ought to know three things: viz., where he is, where 
he is going, and what he had better do under these circumstances. 
—John Ruskin. 


I have striven always to help men onward and upward into 
the sunshine where there is more happiness.—John P. White. 


It was only a glad “Good morning,” 
As she passed along the way; 
But it spread the morning’s glory 
Over the livelong day. 
Carlotta Perry. 


The use of history is to give value to the present hour and 


‘its duty.—EHmerson. 


Selfishness is the greatest curse of the human race.—Gladstone. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HEADQUARTERS AND THE PARISHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note with interest Harold I. Merrill’s indictment of Uni- 
versalists, official and non-official, in your February 22 issue. 
He spoke about conditions in federated churches, and I have no 
doubt but what he has told us an antiseptic truth. 

It is my feeling that not only federated churches, but the 
rank and file of our churches, need to have contact with state 
officials. In the Methodist Church I understand the district 
superintendent is obliged to hold a meeting in every church in his 
district, to inspect reports, to counsel with minister and trustees. 
In other words, there is pointed field work being done. To me, 
it seems a healthy thing, and a necessary thing to do. I know of 
churches which have not seen a state official in five years. We 
can not expect local churches to be enthusiastic about supporting 
state projects on that basis. They need attention—personal at- 
tention. 

I know perfectly well that there are good reasons why a 
state secretary cannot devote as much time as he wants to to 
field work among local churches. The main reason is that there 
are heaps of things to be done at headquarters and at the points 
where acute trouble is brewing. I am not necessarily criticizing 
any person. I do feel that we should realize that field work is 
important, and that we should make some kind of arrangements 
whereby our churches can meet and talk with responsible state 
officers. I suggest that the request for such visits ought to come 
as frequently from the headquarters officers as from the local 
parish. It might mean the application of the preventative 
rather than the curative method of handling difficulties. It 
might wake up our local boards to the fact that the state has a 
program—if it does. It might mean that we should have to 
provide additional help at headquarters so that more field work 
could be done. 

Merrill’s letter should set us all to thinking about the morale 
of our wider church fellowship. It’s not what it should be, and 
most of us will have to confess “‘peccavi.”’ 

M.A. Kapp. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


* * 


A PERSONAL LETTER THAT REVEALS A NOBLE MAN 
(Published by permission) 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You get me correctly. In view of the solidifying of the 
ranks of secular and totalitarian paganism, it seems necessary to 
accept a more collective and even regimented principle for Chris- 
tian action. In other words, the church is facing the necessity 
of declaring a state of siege and a condition of martial law. 

I have never regarded liberty, or freedom, as being an end in 
itself, nor as being in any sense an absolute. In this, I am and 
have always been an opportunist. On the proper occasion I have 
used personal liberty in utterance and act, even to the point of 
excess. But not as a thing per se to be demanded. The main 
and only thing of importance is the kingdom of God. If the 
kingdom of God can be defended or extended by the utmost of 
individual liberty—then let’s have the utmost of individual 
liberty. If it can better be defended and extended by a close- 
ranked discipline, then let’s have that. I feel about it as Lincoln 
felt about freeing the slaves. The saving of the Union was para- 
- mount to him. 

In my opinion, the period of usefulness for the free lance in- 
dividualist is about over. It has been a fruitful and important 
period. But we need now thé leadership of men who know the 
meaning of authority—and who can play their parts as men under 
authority. 

This, I think, is true in the fields of Christian theology, 
social and individual ethics, and sacramental worship. Indi- 
vidualistic theology set us free from a hidebound and sterile or- 
thodoxy. We are now in danger of being vapored out through a 


fag-end of jejune liberalism. Individualistic ethics took us far 
out upon the frontiers of moral adventure. We are now in danger 
of letting ourselves degenerate morally into frontier anarchists. 
Quaker pietism, and its counterparts in our liberal churches, set 
us free from the stereotype of formalism. We are now in danger 
of forgetting that mankind needs to incarnate or have incarnated 
in outward form the facts that mystical apprehension reveal to 
the soul. 

As to atheistical science: It is the devil. Why? Because it 
is not science at all, but rather a philosophy of life based upon 
data so incomplete that to use it as a base is preposterously 
wicked. Science is all right. But a philosophy derived from 
physics and chemistry is like a marriage based upon Freudian 
analysis and a study of glandular secretions. 

And so forth. Let’s get together. 

Dwight Bradley. 

Boston, Mass. 


* * 


WHY ADD ANOTHER ISM? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the February 15 issue of the Leader, Dr. C. W. Reese had a 
very illuminating summary of Humanism. I agree with Mr. 
Reese in all his statements, excepting the deliberate emphasis upon 
“a self-existing universe,’ which is absolutely unnecessary and 
out of place in the application of Humanism. Nothing new in it, 
however. ‘‘Self-Existing Universe” is nothing more than another 
name for God—Spinoza’s Pantheism, the All in All, rather. The 
rest is a concrete elaboration of what Jesus the Carpenter taught 
two thousand years ago. Read the seventh (12th verse) and 
twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew, and eighth chapter (32d 
verse) of John; also Paul’s thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians. 
These teachings of Jesus, lived up to, are all-sufficient as in- 
struments of salvation. 

True, the Nazarene did not emphasize accepting the idea of 
God as a paramount condition in the scheme of salvation. Jesus 
was a God-intoxicated man; there was no need to emphasize a self- 
evident and all-pervading idea stamped on all creation! This 
bringing in of the Kingdom of Love—God is Love on earth is the 
man’s job. 

With the principle of the Golden Rule as a yardstick for 
human relationships, with the ideals of Love and Service and 
Truth as fountains of inspiration, and with the beacon-light 
leadership of the man-Jesus, a whole universe can be saved! 

It is inconsistent, utterly unnecessary—this perfunctory 
attempt to chase God out of the universe. It is the spite of the 
liberals against bankrupt religions, but it is ridiculously futile. 
Religions and religious institutions became bankrupt because 
the Living Jesus was out of them! 

“Man evolved as a part of a self-existing universe,” ‘“‘The 
interplay of man with his natural and social environment,” and 
such glib generalities, cannot take the place of an All-Ordering, 
All-Maintaining Supreme Intelligent Force, in the scheme of the 
universe—one of the deepest rooted and prima! consciousness in 
man, and which has been and is and will be a living, inspiring, 
driving factor in millions of simple lives. 

Love, Truth and Service are eternal elementals, so self-evi- 
dent on every hand in the workings of that “‘self-existing uni- 
verse.” All the laws of evolution, truth and service—all laws of 
Love—were before man was. But who thought of and put the 
law of evolution, the law of interplay, in the scheme of creation? 
Who thought of and put the law of sensation of burning when in 
contact with fire, or the sensation of freezing in contact with cold, 
or that of hunger when the stomach becomes empty, the law of 
cooperation—service—in human body and throughout the uni- 
verse, without which preservation of existence would have been 
impossible? There is no use bucking bedrock realisms. 

Humanism, minus the emphasis of the “self-~existing uni- 
verse’ dictum, is Universalism, Unitarianism, Christianity of 
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Jesus. Why, then, in heaven’s name, add another ism-puzzle— 
Humanism—to the multitude of other torturing isms by which 
humanity is already afflicted so sorely? More isms, more schisms, 
lessen the chances of common understanding, of realizing the 
ideals of human brotherhood, and of full-hearted cooperation. 

In the elementally simple tenets of Jesus—Christianity— 
we have the all-efficient tools to work by, to build up, hand in 
nand, the most glorious temple of human brotherhood on this 
earth, fit for the Kingdom of Love, Truth and Service. 

M.B. Seron. 

Joliet, Illinois. 


*k * 


HELP SKEELS WITH BOOKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

During the early years of my ministry I collected quite a 
goodly number of books dealing with the early history of Univer- 
salism and made a very considerable study of the subject—such 
books as Dr. Eddy’s two volumes, ‘“The History of Universal- 
ism,” and Ballou’s “Ancient History of Universalism,” also 
Hanson’s “Universalism in the First Five Hundred Years of the 
Christian Church.” I have, during the years, given copies of 
these and others, when I have had more than one, to the younger 
men. Also I have left many books in churches when I have been 
moving. The result is that I now find myself without any of 
these. If I were in some Northern church where the history of 
our church was on every tongue I would not feel the need of 
them, but here it is very different. I am obliged almost daily 
to answer some question on the subject, and frequently find myself 
unable to answer with positive knowledge. 

I wonder if these books are available, or if they are all out of 
print. I wonder if you happen to know of any church or Sunday 
school library or individual who has copies of these or other 
books dealing with the history of our church and early ministers 
from whom they could be obtained. Are there any on the shelves 
of the Publishing House, and would it be possible for me to obtain 
them? Sometimes these books are to be seen lying around church 
basements and no great value is placed on them. If you can 
help me out I would be very much pleased. I would like to es- 
tablish here a small library of Universalist literature, including 
the lives of our more prominent clergymen and women workers. 
Perhaps a little notice inserted in the Leader together with a re- 
quest that anyone having such books that they would be willing 
to contribute should mail them direct to me would produce some 
results. 

W. H. Skeels. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


A UNIVERSALIST MINISTER DEFENDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I just read your editorial on “The Townsend Plan,” and I 
thought, ““What’s the use?” But my pen hand—or is it my ‘“‘hunt 
and find” forefinger?—itches. You and I are good friends, but 
friends do not have to agree on great issues. I wonder if you 
have read and studied the McGroarty Bill which embodies the 
Townsend Plan. Or do you assume, as so many do, that it 
is “crazy”’ on the face of it without considering it? Your article 
bears the earmarks of the latter. Just at present the advocates 
of the plan are harassed by misstatements concerning it, either 
wilful or ignorant. Let us know the facts about it. 

Basic foundation: Payment each month to all men and 
women of sixty years and older of $200 a month to be spent each 
month inside of the United States. Establishment of a revolving 
fund for this purpose by a two percent transaction tax, under which 
the payments to citizens over sixty years of age will be collected 
and distributed each month. Ail persons who qualify for this 
fund must retire from all gainful occupations. Prudent limita- 
tions upon gifts or donations from these payments or their use 
to support employable persons in idleness. Strict enforcement 
of oath to spend the $200 withn thirty days from the time of its 
receipt within the United States. 

Those eligible: All men and women over sixty years of age 
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whose net income is not in excess of $2,400 a year. Only Ameri- 
can citizens residing in the United States and its territories, are 
qualified. No occupants of prisons or hospitals for the mentally 
incompetent are eligible. Both husband and wife, otherwise 
qualified, may enroll for payments, which are legally descrived as 
annuity or annuities. 

Rights of any person to receive payment shall be forfeited 
for: Engaging in any occupation. Violation of any provision of 
law enacted for its establishment. Unreasonable and unnecessary 
maintenance of an able-bodied person in idleness. Unreasonable 
or unnecessary employment of any person or payment to any 
other person as wages or salary in amounts disproportionate to 
service rendered. Wilful refusal to pay any just obligation. 
Wilful failure or refusal to obey any regulation established for 
enforcement of the law. 

The aim: To provide security for all persons who reach the 
age of sixty to live on an American standard of living. To re- 
move from competitive labor a sufficient number of citizens to 
afiord opportunity for all employables. To provide a constant 
purchasing power for the products of American factories, in- 
dustries, agriculture and services. To maintain a balance between 
consumption and production that will end all depressions. 
To protect and preserve all rights, traditions and customs which 
have been established as true Americanism. To stimulate am- 
bitions and offer incentives to further progress and development 
of higher standards of living. To reduce crime by destroying the 
conditions which breed crime. ‘T'o furnish opportunity to the 
young for fullest use of their talents and ability. To safeguard 
the American home as the unit of modern civilization. To reduce 
the terrific burden of taxation caused by public and private 
charity, by growing crime, by waste, by maintenance of public 
institutions which would be rendered unnecessary by increasing 
demands for products and services. To compel the constant 
circulation of money and obtain the certain result of better 
homes. To constantly raise the standards of living to the levels 
possible under invention and modern methods of mass production 
and distribution. 

In your article you stated that ‘‘six percent of the people 
would absorb forty percent of the national income.” This is not 
true. The six percent of the people will not absorb any of the 
income. They will pass it on, speeding up the turnover of 
business until it may reasonably reach $1,200,000,000,000, as it 
was in 1929. It does not touch the national income in any way 
whatsoever! 

“Prices would go up one hundred percent.’”? How do you 
know? We say, after the most available information we can get, 
that prices will not go up over twenty percent, and we stake our 
judgment against a guess of those who don’t know. We expect, 
and want, prices to go up approximately twenty percent. 

“But what about that little two percent?” Yes, what 
about it? Better ask what about the taxes the masses are paying 
now. And I don’t mean the privileged classes either. I havea 
1981 Buick coupe automobile. Monday I went to get a clear- 
ance so I could run it in 1936. It was worth $150 on an exchange 
for a new automobile last fall. I paid a county tax of $2.88, a 
state tax of $4.26, and a license tax of $3.00. I had it filled with 
gas at twelve and one-half cents a gallon. On each gallen three 
cents went for taxes to the state and one cent to the Federal 
Government. As I figure it this was a tax of thirty-two percent. 

As I write two hundred men, called from every part of the 
state, are meeting with our governor at Sacramento to see how 
more income may be obtained to keep the state out of bankruptcy. 
Will they put a heavier tax on the Hearst estate and such, and on 
the movie industry? Oh, no. Hearst has already revenged a 
tax levy by leaving the state, and the movie industry threatens 
to pack up bag and baggage and leave the state for the East or 
somewhere. No, we poor devils—the white collar brigade of 
sixty-eight percent of the people—will “get it in the neck” again. 

“Practically all economists of note . . . . are against it.” 
Who cares? They have had their day and haven’t done so well. 
How about the N. R. A. and A. A. A., etc.? We have listened to 
and followed the bankers and economists until all our earnings 
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have slipped away and we are destitute. Let’s try something 
they are against now. And, by the way, not “‘all economists of 
note are against the plan.”’ Should anyone want a list of those 
who are for the plan I’d be glad to supply them. 

I am afraid, Mr. Editor, you haven’t your ears attuned to 
the rumblings of the people. If you have you must know that 
they have just about reached the breaking point. I know, for I 
am speaking to thousands every week. You have heard about the 
Magna Carta, the Revolutionary War, the French Revolution. 
You know what aggravated those movements. Well, the Town- 
send Plan is offered as a substitute for an economic revolution that 
will be unwise and unreasonable. In a land of over-abundance 
the masses will not be put on starving rations indefinitely. Get 
this: There are over nine million able-bodied workers out of jobs 
today, and nearly twenty-three million people on the dole. I’m 
not so wedded to the Townsend Plan that I would not swing to 
something better, but that goes with me until we have something 
‘better. 

In closing let me call attention of the readers to an article 
‘in a recent Christian Leader by Emerson Hugh Lalone. That 
sums up the student situation. It is true, too. J am a teacher 
and I understand this situation. 

; F.L. Carrier. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


The McGroarty bill is better than this writer makes out in 
one respect. It reads ‘‘not over $200 a month.” That is, it 
could be $5.00 a month. Obviously by national income the 
writer means the money paid into the treasury. We mean, of 
course, the income of all the people. It is precisely that little 
two percent that makes the plan indefensible, unworkable and 
economically absurd. But we are sure that something twice as 
impossible and absurd is likely to happen if the moneyed classes 
of the country do not abandon the singing of hymns of hate and 
get back of intelligent, unselfish measures for economic justice. 

The Editor. 


* * 


ON MISCONCEPTIONS 


- To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Hicks finds so many “misconceptions” in my letter that 
I feel it my duty to point out a few in his, since one good turn de- 
serves another. 

He assumes that I heard all his address at Washington, 
misled, perhaps, by my use of the word remember. But I did not 
attend the Convention, and what I remembered was the report of 
his address in the Leader, where he is quoted as saying: ‘‘Liberals 
have no place in the Communist scheme either, but by standing 
against fascism they make the choice for a better social order that 
has a chance of becoming real.’”’ In his article in the Leader of 
‘February 1 he says: “It is quite true that we Communists be- 
lieve . . . . that during the period of transition it is impossible 
to have freedom for all,” and in another place he speaks of the 
“<difficult and perhaps prolonged period of social upheaval and class 
dictatorship” which appears inevitable. Taking these state- 
ments together, it seems to me that my inference that, if I do 
not forswear my liberalism, I shall be oppressed and suppressed, 
deprived of my freedom, in the Communistic state is a natural 
-one. 

My second misconception, he says, involves the purpose 
of his article. But I did not touch upon the purpose of his 
article. I did not say a word about academic freedom. I simply 
commented upon certain parts of the article which surprised 
and interested me. 

“The most that a Communist has a right to ask of a lib- 
eral,” says Mr. Hicks, “‘is that he be true to his liberalism . . 
the liberal, to be consistent, must maintain freedom even for 
Communists.” True. And also, to be consistent, he must 
maintain freedom even for capitalists. 

As I never read a Hearst paper, and almost never anything 
Mr. Hearst writes, I did not know that I was “echoing” him by 
calling Communism a dictatorship over, not by, the proletariat. 


It gives me acute pain to find myself in agreement with. Mr. 
Hearst on anything. But, after all, I suppose even William 
Randolph Hearst occasionally has a right idea. Asa liberal Iam 
bound to admit the possibility, and to concede his right to his 
opinion. I shall be glad to read the book by the Webbs, but I 
don’t think Mr. Hicks ought to blame me—or Mr. Hearst either 
—for an opinion whose refutation, if any, is to be found in a 
book not yet published. 

Mr. Hicks is mistaken in thinking I tried to give the im- 
pression that he does not represent Communism. No such idea 
ever occurred to me. I do not doubt that he is truly representa- 
tive of the more intelligent and less militant class among the 
Communists. Whether that class is in the majority I have no 
means of knowing. 

Speaking of classes brings us to the last of Mr. Hicks’s mis- 
conceptions. I accept with due humility his intimation that my 
letter does the liberal intellect no credit, but I have too much 
respect for his intellect to believe he really rates my intelligence as 
low as he professes to. It is incredible that he should believe I 
think “Communists want everyone to be just like everyone else, 
and that a classless society is a society in which there are no per- 
sonal differences.”” What I do think is that, since personal dif- 
ferences, mental and moral, are so many and so great, it will be 
impossible to keep all the people in one economic class. After all 
those who oppose Communism have been converted or otherwise 
disposed of, there will still remain the stupid and the intelligent, 
the selfish and the unselfish, the cruei and the merciful, the honest 
and the dishonest, the shirkers and the workers. And there will 
still be the born leaders and the born followers, those who grasp 
at power and those who meekly submit. Such a misture can be 
kept in one economic class, I believe, only by a rigid dictatorship 
—not a classless society but a two-class society, the few who dic- 
tate and the many to whom they dictate. 


A. F. 
* * 
FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE LYNN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In looking over a copy of Gleason’s Pictorial, Boston, of 
Saturday, July 31, 1852, Vol. III, No. 5, I found the enclosed 
clipping, and thought it might be of interest to you. 

The office was at the corner of Bromfield and Tremont 
Streets, Boston; F. Gleason, Publisher, and Maturin M. Ballou, 
Editor. 

Ellen Mudge Burrill. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Reciprocity 
The Congregationalist and the Trumpet (Univer- 
salist) have made an arrangement for each paper to 
keep before the people, in standing columns, a collection 

of Scripture texts selected by the other. So that the 

Trumpet publishes every week a list of texts against 

Universalism, selected by the Congregationalist; and 

the Congregationalist publishes every week a list of texts 

selected by the Trumpet. And each is pledged to con- 

tinue this arrangement as long as the other will. 
* ES 
YES, BOTH ADDRESSES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Did you know that on page two of the Leader you give the 
address of the Publishing House as 176 Newbury Street, and on 
next to last page of February 15 issue as 16 Beacon Street? Iam 
using the latter. 

A. L. Cheney. 


Books, supplies, subscriptions, changes of Leader address, 
etc., are all handled at 16 Beacon Street. News, articles, and 
manhandling of the editor are all dealt with at 176 Newbury 
Street. Either address reaches either place, but correspondents 
will save time by remembering. 

The Editor. 
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““A Vivid, Full, Bitter-Sweet Life’’ 


The Exile. Portrait of an American 
Woman. By Pearl S. Buck. Reynal 
and Hitchcock. $2.50.) 

I remember being called on as a boy to 
translate the well-known phrase, sunt 
lachrymae rerum; my literal rendering 
brought from the master the comment, 
“Good, but what does it mean?’”’ He was 
@ man who was teaching life as well as 
Latin, so I was probably not at all original 
when I replied, after a little thought, 
“There is inescapable tragedy at the 
heart of things.” This will explain why I 
have seen across the pages of Pearl Buck’s 
new book the old Latin gag. She has given 
us a picture of moving sacrifice that seems, 
throughout most of the story, to have been 
unavailing, futile. Yet this ‘‘vivid, full, 
bitter-sweet life’? she brings before us was 
so nearly (even if belatedly) a great vic- 
tory that the reader can be profoundly 
grateful for the singular privilege he has 
enjoyed. 

The author’s mother, brought up in an 
old-world home in West Virginia, of Dutch 
stock, becomes the bride of a young mis- 
sionary to China, hoping to be his help- 
meet and colleague. But her life of child- 
bearing (punctuated by the sorrows of 
burying most of her children in alien soil), 
her struggle with conditions which would 
have crushed any but a robust spirit, and, 
above all, her inner conflict as she tried to 
serve her husband’s God while at heart she 
mistrusted and defied Him, was a self- 
immolation. There was an almost life- 
long “struggle between her wholesome, 
robust nature and the imprint upon her 
tender conscience of the puritan religion 
of her youth.” By instinct she was gay 
and free, a lover of beauty and music, 
sympathetic to variety and spontaneity in 
life. But she felt in duty bound to strive 
after ‘that cool absorption in a mystic re- 
lation to God which Andrew had.” And 
she never achieved it. 

So the Exile’s life was determined by her 
husband’s cool, calculating purpose and 
program. How well their daughter char- 
acterizes the older idea of missionary work 
when she says of her father: ‘‘He gave his 
message as one who comes a stranger to a 
strange land, bearing a letter from the 
king of his own country. It was his duty 
to read the message that all might hear it. 
That duty done, his responsibility ended.” 
When his plans for preaching journeys, 
changes of residence, and other adjust- 
ments to the call of “the Work” required 
sacrifices on the part of his wife and chil- 
dren, they discovered that “‘there is nothing 
so adamant as a man of God when he thinks 
he hears his God speak.” He was sup- 
ported, moreover, by the Pauline convic- 
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tion of woman’s spiritual subordination to 
man. His wife had been “trained in an 
age stern to women, stern perhaps to all 
who chose to follow religion.” 

It is not surprising to the reader that 
towards the end the Exile rebels. When 
her body was almost broken by all the 
years of strain and suffering, and by the 
tropical disease to which she at last suc- 
cumbed, and no ‘‘sign’” had been vouch- 
safed her to assure her that what she had 
done for those she had comforted and helped 


- was done “for Him,” she declared that, 


after all her life doing things for other 
people, she was now going to be selfish, 
read as many books and magazines as she 
pleased, have a new lavender silk dress, 
make little visits to her friends. “‘Do you 
know, in spite of the hundreds of visitors 
in our house I have never been away on 
just a pleasure visit to anyone. I have 
always had to go and do something for 
someone.” 

In the closing years the Exile and her 
husband were very far apart, but in some 
simple ways she found some of the joys 
she had longed for. Perhaps they were a 
little more subtle and sweet coming thus, 
but that may be the reader’s rationalization 
in the face of the stark possibility that 
the victory was too late. 

From the opening pages, devoted to the 
family background in Holland, to the very 
end, Pearl Buck traces the development of 
a fine character with the most delicate 
touches. Frankness and clear discernment 
in interpretation are matched by a com- 
mand of language that is almost exquisite. 
The whole work reminds one of a beautiful 
piece of carving which seems to reveal the 
essence of the theme to which it is devoted 
while each minutest portion speaks of the 
artist’s power. It is almost as if Carie 
herself were giving us the story of her life, 
and yet when we allow ourselves to look 
at the details which make up the picture 
we realize that they are placed, if not 
shaped, by an artist’s hand. 

Jae Job 18% SY, 


* * 


Christian Ethics 


An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. (Harpers. $2.00.) 


The essential argument of this book is 
as follows: The Christian ethic is an ‘‘im- 
possible”’ one, in the sense that it demands 
perfection and perfection is beyond us. 
It demands that we should be perfectly 
loving and forgiving, whereas the impulses 
of our nature, running as they do to anger, 
revenge, and self-seeking, hold us always 
in check. It demands indifference to the 
world and perfect justice to others, whereas 
neither of these things is quite possible 
for one who must get a living in the present 
economic order. Thus between the de- 
mands of our religion and the necessities 


of actual life there is continual tension. 
It is with this tension, and the various 
proposals that have been made for easing 
it, that Dr. Niebuhr is chiefly concerned. 

One way of easing the tension is that of 
traditional Christianity. The orthodox 
view has perceived that God is beyond 
understanding and that we cannot in 
practice measure up to the requirements 
of His perfect will; but once this gap is 
recognized, the practical problem is solved 
by laying down a set of dogmas and a moral 
code which, however imperfect in them- 
selves, can bring us some measure of con- 
tent if we conform to them. But the way 
of the modern liberal is very different. 
He rejects the old rules and dogmas as 
mythical. He goes back to the fountain- 
head, to the ethic of Jesus himself, and he 
finds there the uncompromising demand 
that standards of perfect love, forgiveness, 
and justice should govern everyday life. 
In the light of this discovery he insists 
that if we would only discard dogmas and 
artificial rules and take this high ethic 
seriously, all would be well with us. But 
this insistence, noble as it is, is hardly less 
futile than the compromise of the tradi- 
tionalist. For the critical problem remains 
of how we shall translate these motives 
into the complicated order in which we 
live. We should be loving; yes, but how 
precisely are we going to make the govern- 
ments of modern nations act on the law 
of love? We should do justice to our 
brothers; obviously, but suppose that what 
our brother above all needs is a job; what 
program for the production of jobs should 
the law of love espouse? The great weak- 
ness of liberal Christianity, says Dr. Nie- 
buhr, is that for such things it has no 
program; it is scarcely more than a set of 
splendid sentiments. And “against this 
moralism it is necessary to insist that the 
moral achievement of individual good will 
is not a substitute for the mechanisms of 
social control.” (181.) If the Christian 
ethic is to be made effective, it must go 
beyond both the formulas of orthodox 
Christianity and the sentiments of liberal 
Christianity, and make itself relevant 
through an informed and organized strat- 
egy. 

Unfortunately, what this strategy should 
be does not appear in Dr. Niebuhr’s 
pages. Does he consider that his view on 
this point has been indicated sufficiently 
in his other books? Perhaps. But with- 
out it his “interpretation of Christian 
ethics,’ while it does seem to the present 
writer sound, is not particularly new; nor 
is it stated here with all desirable clarity. 
The main emphasis of the book is on the 
“transcendence” of the Christian ethic, 
and since this is a point of which much has 
been made of late by such writers as Karl 
Barth and A. E. Taylor, one looks eagerly 

(Continued on page 317) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


OHIO TRIES AN EXPERIMENT 


The need for better understanding and 
closer coordination between the Ohio 
Universalist Convention and Church School 
Association had long been apparent to 
workers in this state. Prior to our con- 
vention last June letters were written to 
several ministers acquainting them with 
the facts and suggesting a change in or- 
ganization. 

Under the existing method of operation 
the Church School Association had been 
compelled to do its work on the income 
from per capitas, plus $50 per annum from 
the State Convention. This obviously was 
due to the set-up of the organization. 
The fact that the Church School Associa- 
tion was entirely separate from the State 
Convention relieved the latter of any direct 
responsibility toward it. 

Accordingly placing the Church School 
Association under the direct jurisdiction 
of the State Convention board was put 
before the convention last June in the form 
of a recommendation, which provided also 
for changing the name of the Association to 
Department of Religious Education. The 
recommendation was approved by the 
convention and was further approved by a 
joint committee of both boards. 

The first official act of the new director 
was to divide the state into three districts 
as follows: 

District No. 1: Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 
Associate Director; Mrs. Herbert Limpert, 
Leader of Recreation. District includes: 
Cleveland, North Olmsted, Norwalk, At- 

_ tica, Lyons, LeRoy, Akron, Kent, Mt. 
Gilead, Caledonia and Bellville. 

District No. 2: Rev. George H. Wood, 
Associate Director; Mrs. Blanche Price, 
Leader of Recreation. District includes: 
New Madison, Eldorado, Eaton, Spring- 
field, Springboro, Columbus, Woodstock, 
Westville and Jersey. 

District No. 3: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
Associate Director: Miss Lucy Collins, 
Leader of Recreation. District includes: 
Cincinnati, Milford, Blanchester, Farmers 
Station, Little Hocking, Belpre and Fork 
Ridge, W. Va. 

Associate directors are required to visit 
each church in their respective districts at 
least once during the year, and are asked 
to make a report in writing to the secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education. 
The secretary reviews the reports and re- 
writes such portions as she feels are of 
special importance and sends them on to 
the director for such action as he feels will 
be for the best interests of the organization. 

The associate directors have been re- 
quested to encourage superintendents and 
other leaders to subscribe to The Christian 
Leader, The Ohio Universalist and The In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Education. 
The State Convention has agreed to furnish 
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AN EVENING PRAYER * 


* 


ce Almighty God, the Father of our * 
* spirits: meet with us at close of day, 

* and grant unto us, Thy children, the 
* peace which the world cannot give. 
* May no unhallowed thoughts or 
* cares disturb the quiet of this eve- 
* ning hour. Deliver us from the vain 
* things which have such power 
* over us. May we learn wisdom, re- 
ceive strength, gain hope, feel the 
* influence of things unseen, and 
* find rest in God. Amen. 

‘a Book of Common Worship, Revised. 
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the latter to any associate director not 
already a subscriber. 

Throughout the state need was ex- 
pressed for new suggestions for church 
school recreation, leisure time activities, 
etc. Hence the choice in each district of a 
so-called recreational leader, who keeps in 
touch with superintendents, sending, in ad- 
dition to actual suggestion, the names of 
books, periodicals, etc., in this field. 

All moneys collected, except special 
offerings for missionary and sociai work, 
are turned over to the secretary, who for- 
wards them to the secretary of the State 
Convention. All general expenses, includ- 
ing cost of travel of associate directors, are 
paid by the treasurer of the State Conven- 
tion. 

The new organization was completed 
Sept. 1, 19385. A check-up on Feb. 1, 1936, 
indicates that practically all of the schools 
have been visited with the exception of two 
or three in the northwestern part of the 
state. Arrangements are now under way 
for visits to them. 

It is understood that this plan is purely 
an experiment, and is subject to change 
at the next regular session of the State 
Convention. So far it seems to have a 
measure of merit. However, we shall 
know more about the practicability of the 
venture by convention time this coming 
June. The officers of the new organization 
include a Director of Religious Education, 
a secretary, three associate directors, three 
leaders of recreational activities, and two 
advisers to the director. 

: W. W. Warner, 

President Ohio Universalist Convention 

and Director of Religious Hducation. 
* * 


FOR SUFFOLK 


Since last reporting twenty-two schools 
have sent in their American Friendship 
offerings, totaling $132.20. Attleboro, 
Mass., has cared for two and one-half days, 
Provincetown for two, Lynn and Everett 
for one and one-half. Portland, Me. (Mes- 


siah Church), Stoughton and Wakefield, 
Mass., have covered one day’s expenses 
($7.00). Listed below are the other schools 
whose offerings will care for parts of a day. 

Illinois: Hutsonville, Litchfield. 

Maine: Canton. 

Massachusetts: Framingham, Franklin, 
Leominster. 

New Hampshire: Nashua. 

New York: Albion, Buffalo. 

North Carolina: Canton. 

Ohio: LeRoy, Milford. 

Pennsylvania: Scranton. 

Vermont: Concord. 

Canada: Olinda, Ontario. 

To the eight and one-half weeks already 
cared for are added now three and a half, 
a grand total of twelve—$448.01 received 
to date. This is a good start but a long 
way from the finish! 


* * 


EDUCATORS PROTEST DERN RE- 
PORT 


A group of prominent educators headed 
by Dr. George A. Coe, chairman of the 
Committee on Militarism in Education, re- 
cently sent a letter to President Roosevelt 
protesting the criticism in Secretary Dern’s 
annual report of those who oppose mili- 
tary training in schools. 

In the letter, the educators charged the 
War Department head with insinuating 
that “‘anything and everything containing 
implications unfavorable to such military 
training is ‘seditious propaganda.’ ”’ 

In making public the letter, Dr. Coe de- 
clared: ‘‘The significance of Secretary 
Dern’s attitude should not escape us. It is 
precisely in line with the attempt at gov- 
ernmental control of political thinking in 
Germany and Italy, and it fits in smoothly 
with other signs of incipient fascism which 
are manifesting themselves in this country.” 

Among the other prominent educators 
who signed the letter are Professor Gordon 
W. Allport of Harvard University, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Dean Wili Grant Chambers of 
Pennsylvania State College — Peace Action. 


* * 


THE VICIOUS ARMS CIRCLE 


“Armaments, we hold, never have made 
the world safe and never will. You cannot 
insure against war by devoting all your 
savings to the storing of explosives, and 
the possession of vast armaments begets 
sooner or later the itch to use them. It 
also begets fear in others that they will be 
used. Hence arises the well-known vicious 
circle whose circumference has been most 
concisely perambulated by the lady who 
announced: ‘We must build our fleet up to 
what they said they would build theirs up 
to if we built ours up.’ ”’—C. E. M. Joad 
in New Statesman and Nation. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP SUITS 


We have had some little difficulty in 
getting the material for the camp suits, 
and that is why so many who have gen- 
erously offered to pay for material and 
make suits have not received the goods. 
It seems now that we shall have to change 
to a tan color, as we are unable to get more 
green. Fortunately, however, the campers 
of the first two weeks will have plenty of 
the green uniforms, and the older girls 
coming later on in the summer will have 
tan suits. We expect the new material 
within a week, and it will be sent out im- 
mediately upon its receipt. We are more 
than grateful for the many offers coming 
from all over the country, and we have 
about seventy-five suits promised already. 

* * 


CAMP MURRAY AND CAMP CHEERY 


Some few years ago we had a camp called 
“Camp Murray” at Northfield during the 
Foreign Missions Conference. We re- 
member back seven or eight years when the 
applications for Camp Murray came into 
the office so rapidly we sometimes won- 
dered if we could accommodate all of the 
girls who wished to be a part of it. Many 
changes have taken place since that time. 
One of the most radical, we presume, is 
the combining of the two Missionary 
Conferences, the Home and the Foreign, 
into one large conference, which is called 
the Northfield Missionary Conference. 
Hundreds of young women attend this 
conference every year. We doubt if one 
girl returns without having been inspired 
by the conference as a whole, and without a 
clearer knowledge of missionary service. 
But, somehow, for the past four or five 
years, our churches have not been sending 
young women to the Northfield Missionary 
Conference, and our girls have not been 
able to finance a week there. As a conse- 
quence we have lost sight of “Camp 
Murray’’—a Universalist camp of young 
women, in the midst of camps of almost 
every other denomination. Camp Friendly 
—the Friends’ Camp—has very graciously 
asked any Universalist girls to join them 
and there have been one or two each year. 
But isn’t it time we revived our own 
“Camp Murray?” There seems to be so 
much more interest in world service and 
world friendship, and never have these 
things been more needed. Can’t we have 
a Camp Murray at Northfield this summer? 
The dates are July 6-14, 1986. Let’s rally 
to the cause of Camp Murray this summer 
and see if we can’t find at least a dozen 
girls who can go and want to go. It’s 
still, to me, one of the greatest experiences 
of my life, and it can be to any girl who 
goes there in the right spirit. If you are 
interested to know more about it, write to 
Mrs. Stanley Manning, 48 North Beacon 
St., Hartford, Conn. 


Very soon Mrs. Manning will have some- 
thing definite to tell you about Camp 
Cheery at Ferry Beach. There are wonder- 
ful possibilities for a large camp there. 

Alice H. Taylor. 


* * 


BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee was held at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Friday, Feb. 28. Many 
important matters bearing on the camp 
season for 1936 were discussed at this meet- 


CLARA 


ing. North Carolina is to be represented 
among our councillors for the first three or 
four weeks. Miss Lucille Ward has ac- 
cepted an invitation to act as councillor. 
She has had a splendid training for this 
work, and we are happy to welcome her to 
the staff. 


* * 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 

An important meeting of the Executive 
Board of the W. N. M. A. is scheduled for 
March 8 and 9 at headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street. The president is planning to meet 
with the Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee, preceding the meeting of the 
Executive Board. This is a sectional 
meeting and is to take the place of the 
meeting postponed from Jan. 6. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OLDER GROUP MATERIAL 


Last week our column included program 
suggestions for local groups prepared by our 
Program Committee. This material is 
aimed especially for high school groups, 
but it could be adapted and used for either 
older or younger groups. However, the 
committee has also prepared some sug- 
gestions for a Lenten program for older 
groups. This is not being sent out except 
on request. If you want a copy of this 
material we shall be glad to send it. 

This material is under the heading, 
“Spiritual Aspects of Personality.” It is 
divided into seven parts, one for each week 
in Lent, and Easter, as follows: “‘Primitive 
Ideas of the Soul,” “Ideas on the Soul in 
Ancient Civilization,” “‘The Ancient Philos- 
ophers of the Soul,’’ ‘“The Soul in Medieval 
Thought,” ‘‘The Soul in Modern Thought,” 
“The Soul in Christian Thought,” and 
“Tmmortality.” 

We highly commend this material, and 
hope that many of you can find it helpful 
with your groups. 

CHRISTIAN YOUTH CONFERENCES 

Last year the youth program, “‘Chris- 
tian Youth Building a New World,” was 
begun throughout the country with inter- 
denominational youth conferences held 
during February and March in many of 
our cities. In many places where these 
conferences were held our Universalist 
young people took part in them. We sin- 
cerely hope our ministers will urge them to 
participate in this year’s conferences. We 
do not have a list of the cities that will have 
conferences this year, but we feel certain 
that the ministers in our churches have 
had notices about them. Perhaps there 
was a time that we were not ready to use 
the literature that was used by other de- 
nominations or participate in conferences 
with them, but that time has passed. 

One of our prominent ministers says 
this: ““One weakness in our work has been 


that we have been inclined to go our own: 
way regardless of helps from those of 
other denominations who are trying to do: 
the same things. It is a hangover from the 
days of theological difference when we 
could not use their materials and methods, 
but that is no longer true. The program of 
‘Christian Youth Building a New World’ 
is far ahead of anything that the Y. P. 
C. U. program committees have issued in 
years.” That is exactly as we feel, and we 
hope our ministers and young people’s 
leaders will work with these other Christian 
young people in the program. 
+e x 


DATES AHEAD 


March 28-29. Murray Grove Reunion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 
April 18-19. Connecticut State Y. P. 

C. U. Convention, Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 26-26. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island State Convention, Peabody, Mass. 

April (?). Illinois Y. P. C. U. Mid-Year 
Rally, Hutsonville, Il. 

May 29-30. California Spring Confer- 
ence. 

June 7. Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Field Day, Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, 
North Oxford, Mass. 

June 15-21. Young People’s Institute of 
North Carolina, Shelter Neck, N. C. 

June 20-24. Ohio State Conventions, 
Attica, Ohio. 

June 23-28. Christian Youth Conference 
of North America, Lakeside, Ohio. 

July 4-12. National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention-Institute, Murray Grove, Forked 
River, N. J. 

July 12-19. Mid-West Institute, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Marshall, Ind. 

July 18-25. Ferry Beach Young People’s 
Institute, Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine. 

August 8. Tennalaga Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention, Winder, Ga. 

August 15-22. International Liberal 
Youth Conference, Isles of Shoals, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. T. L. Drury is seriously ill at the 
home of Mrs. Drury’s sister, Mrs. A. W. 
MacDougall, North Argyle, N. Y. 


Rev. Walter J. Coates of North Mont- 
pelier, Vt., was the subject of a long ar- 
ticle in the Burlington Free Press of Feb. 
‘21, telling of his early struggles and of his 
successes in literature in recent years. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield writes that 
her sister, Mrs. Martha L. Seymour of 
Akron, Ohio, died suddenly, Feb. 23. 
Mrs. Seymour was a member of the Uni- 
versalist church in Akron, and the minister, 
Dr. George Cross Baner, conducted the 
funeral service Feb. 25. Buria! was in 
Hudson, Ohio, where Mr. Seymour was 
buried years ago. 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice-president and 
dean of engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been awarded 
the 1985 Lamme medal of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith has been 
made secretary and field director of the 
Free Religious Association of the state of 
Washington. He speaks for half an hour 
from the local radio station every Sunday 
afternoon. His address is now 826 Garden 
St., Bellingham, Wash. 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea. — Henry H. Schooley, student 
pastor. Sunday, Feb. 28, was observed as 
Women’s Day. The women had complete 
charge of the service. Those having parts 
were Mrs. Sarah Miller, Mrs. Arthur Hud- 
dell, Mrs. Harold Searle, Mrs. Percy 
Huddell, and Miss Lucy Parks. Miss Parks 
gave the sermon. On the evening of Feb. 
23 fifty stereopticon pictures from Chan- 
ning Pollock’s play, ‘““The Enemy,” were 
shown. The service was a patriotic one, 
in celebration of the anniversary of the 
birthday of Washington. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. In addition to paying its quota 
and making a substantial contribution to 
the church, the Clara Barton Guild will 
pay the expenses of one girl for a week at 
the Diabetic Camp. The choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. S. R. Carsley, organist, 
and Mrs. J. Harold Bauer, director, adds 
greatly to the beauty of the services, and a 
steady increase in the congregations is 
noted. Loyalty Month was observed, 
with the Y. P. C. U. having full charge of 
the service on Jan. 26. On Feb. 2 the pas- 
tor preached on ‘“‘The Pioneers of Uni- 
versalism in America,’’? and on Feb. 9, 
“Universalism and Religious Education.” 
The laymen had charge of the service on 
Feb. 16, Stanley L. Metcalf delivering the 
address, an eloquent appeal to strengthen 


and Interests 


our church through steadfast cooperation. 
On Feb. 23 Mr. Mooney’s topic was 
“What Loyalty Means.”” On Ash Wednes- 
day evening the Women’s Dedication Day 
service was held, with Mrs. Annie K. 
Slaney in charge. St. Paul’s Church will 
cooperate in the union services on Thurs- 
day evening of each week during Lent. 
This church has sustained a great loss in 
the recent death of Mrs. Horace R. Paine, 
for nearly thirty-three years a loyal and 
devoted member. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rey. Arthur Wilder Grose, 
D. D., pastor. Loyalty Month brought a 
gratifying response from the members of 
this historic parish. Starting out on 
Young People’s Sunday with a perfectly 
conducted service in which ninety-four 
people participated, corrected returns of 
Sunday morning attendance show an av- 
erage of exactly ninety for the month, with 
a top mark of 102 on Religious Education 
Day, when the school and congregation 
united in an impressive service of worship. 
New attendance “highs’’ have been pre- 
vented in the school only by the fact that 
a combination of sub-zero weather, streets 
and sidewalks almost impassable with ice, 
and an extraordinary amount of illness, 
including mumps, measles and flu, have 
necessarily taken their toll. Two new 
teachers have been added, and an illus- 
trated lecture course is meeting favorable 
response. Laymen’s Sunday was a suc- 
cessful occasion. Young People’s devo- 
tional meetings show persistent gains, both 
in attendance and in the high standards of 
excellence, nor is the social life neglected. 
After a largely attended parish supper with 
entertainment on Thursday evening, Jan. 
20, the Men’s Club brought together the 
next night a total of 270 people in the most 
successful meeting of its history. As the 
admission was 25 cents and those at- 
tending were given for this modest price a 
concert by the Men’s Club Band, a ‘‘Ma- 
jor Bowles” Amateur Night of fourteen 
high-grade acts, the best quality of light 
refreshments (1,000 sandwiches alone were 
consumed, besides cakes and coffee), and 
the opportunity for young and old to join 
in several hours of dancing with prizes 
awarded, many guests from the First Con- 
gregational Men’s Club (temporarily with- 
out a social hall by reason of the recent fire 
destroying their property, and heartily 
cooperating with us on this occasion) ex- 
claimed, ‘““How could you do it for the 
price?” A definite reaction to the loyalty 
spirit from the young people of the parish 
appears as they voluntarily assume new 
opportunities for service, including the care 
of important rooms, the providing of a 
new and additional board of ushers to 
supplement the board where the loss by 


death of Oscar Davis, after a lifetime of 
faithful service, is now so keenly felt, and 
the frequently expressed desire that they 
may soon organize a chorus choir. ‘The 
parish now faces with confidence its every- 
member canvass, from which it is hoped 
to secure, not only more adequate revenues 
but a larger number of givers, larger 
church attendance, new church members, 
and new workers with a new and finer 
spirit in every department. The com- 
mittee in charge is headed by the modera- 
tor, Ervin W. Porter, and includes the 
minister, the prudential committee, the 
treasurer, the board of deacons and rep- 
resentatives from every organization in the 
parish. 


New York 


Oneonta.—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
pastor. On the first Sunday in January 
the new pastor was welcomed. For the 
past year Dr. Leining had served admir- 
ably as a pastor for the week-ends. But 
with the inspiring thought of a minister 
of its own the very spirit of the church 
changed. Almost immediately the num- 
bers in church began to grow. From a 
“good congregation of thirty,’ each Sun- 
day has witnessed new interest, with the 
numbers growing—forty, then fifty, then 
fifty-nine—till on Feb. 23 with a special 
service, 125 were in church. The church 
school has likewise grown from about a 
dozen to forty. The work has been or- 
ganized under the guidance of Mr. Wyman. 
A young people’s class has been formed, 
which has grown from three to eleven. 
Mr. Wyman has this group. The Men’s 
Brotherhood had twenty at a recent meet- 
ing. Julian Jackson was the speaker. 
This is a new enterprise, started under the 
guidance of Mr. Loomis and Mr. Foster. 
The Ladies’ Aid has had a supper and a 
bake sale recently and is planning a sewing 
bee. The Social Club has had a supper and 
a social evening in the church, which was 
well attended and much enjoyed. On 
Feb. 19 the church had its first enter- 
tainment under the direction of Mr. Wy- 
man. All the societies joined in backing 
the project. Melville Clark, the world 
renowned harpist, accompanied on the 
Hammond organ, gave a concert in the 
church. He displayed several antique 
instruments and told a story of each. 
Then he played on each instrument in 
turn. Miss Ruth Byers of Syracuse ac- 
companied him on the new organ. Despite 
the sub-zero temperature the church was 
filled. Mr. Wyman spoke briefly, saying 
that this was but a beginning in the series 
of worth-while educational entertainments 
he intends to arrange. Last year Dr. 
Leining gave the church a slogan to follow 
—“Watch us grow!” Mr. Wyman has 
given a new slogan—‘‘Watch us grow! 
No, don’t just watch us! Come and help 
us grow.” 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Owen Whitman Eames is minister 
of the Unitarian-Universalist church in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a retired 
Unitarian minister. He is the author of 
“India in Bondage,” ““The Truth about 
India,” and many other books. 

Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brattleboro, Vt. 

Rey. Bradford E. Gale is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Salem, Mass. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot is minister of 
the Unitarian church in St. Paul. He is 
chairman of the Commission of Appraisal. 

Benson Y. Landis is News Corre- 
spondent for the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. 

Brand Blanshard is professor of Philos- 
ophy at Swarthmore College, and chair- 
man of the department. 


* * 


METHODS OF GETTING MEMBERS 


Dr. U. S. Milburn of Everett was the 
main speaker at the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting, held at 16 Beacon St. 
February 24. The subject was “The In- 
gathering of Church Members,” and Dr. 
Milburn had requested Dr. George E. 
Leighton, Dr. W. W. Rose, and Dr. Le- 
roy Coons to speak on the subject. Dr. 
Milburn quoted Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
as saying, “After all, Milburn, the loyalty 
that we need is the kind that shows itself 
in church membership.” 

Dr. Leighton discussed the dual form 
of organization, society and church, which 
was adopted in the last century by many 
Universalists. He said that one of the 
problems of his ministry was to keep alive 
in the churches that he served a vital pull 
toward membership in the church. ‘Our 
spirit of protest,” he continued, “impelled 
us to throw overboard all forms of the old 
church that we could. Weneed the church 
form of organization and church member- 
ship to enable us to take our part in that 
larger Christian organization coming surely 
in the Christian world.” 

Dr. Leighton held up the view that 
church membership could and should be en- 
couraged as a by-product of the year- 
round life of the church. In his work he 
magnifies the communion service, for 
example. The majority of those who have 
come into the churches that he served 
sought membership voluntarily. The 
minister takes a minor part in personal 
solicitation. He tries to have the sermons 
preached and all the services magnify the 
church as an opportunity. He emphasizes 
confirmation on the Thursday before 
Easter. The Lenten program also directs 
people toward the church. 

Dr. Rose referred in opening to the 
problem of the people who join the church 
and then disappear. Last Easter he said 
he took forty-eight into the Lynn church. 
In the church school it is the custom in 
Lynn to gather the upper groups together 


in Lent and have the minister speak to 
them. “We owe this tradition to Dr. Per- 
kins, and possibly also to Dr. Pullman be- 
fore him,” he said. 

“T speak to them on our ideas of God, 
of Jesus, of what it means to join the 
church. Always I have in my mind the 
question, ‘Do they know what they are 
doing?’ We ought to take them into the 
church before they marry, and before 
they go away to school, but we ought to 
see that they know what it is about. 

“Through the year, of course, there are 
people who are attracted to the church, 
who join the auxiliary organizations, and 
who come in that way. How shall we com- 
pute membership? We have 850 families 
for whom I bury the dead. We have 550 
who support the budget. We have 696 
on our church membership roll. 

“The third way we use is personal 
solicitation. We have few non-members. 
Dr. Perkins was an ardent worker along 
these lines. He brought in people whom I 
could never hope to get.” 

Dr. Coons said in part: ‘“The strengthen- 
ing of the local church means the strength- 
ening of the denomination. My method 
has always been the opposite of that used 
by Dr. Leighton. It has been the method 
of personal solicitation. Where I have 
had one say to me, ‘I want to join the 
church,’ I have had twenty join because I 
asked them. 

‘Also in Haverhill we had the fine work 
of Dr. Perkins. He was there before me 
and I found all in fine condition. Dr. 
Perkins had carried on nobly in the spirit 
of Dr. Snow. My largest Easter confirma- 
tion class in Haverhill was sixty-two. 
On two Easters we had forty-seven. We 
grew in my pastorate from 200 to 530 or 
540. Not one came into the church in my 
time who was not interviewed personally. 
It was the same with the christening of 
children. I had called on the parents. 
I knew the names of the children. All 
through Lent we had a week-night meet- 
ing. In regard to the dual organization, 
we took the steps necessary, then went to 
the legislature and had it abolished. We 
have one organization today. The one 
contribution I have to make to this dis- 
cussion is personal solicitation and appeal. 
The one way to get the church ideal over 
is to get people to commit themselves to 
the church by joining.” 

Dr. Milburn said that always he em- 
phasized the two facts: “The church needs 
you—you need the church. In every 
sermon I preach I emphasize the church 
even if I utter only one sentence about it. 
Also I use literature.” 

Dr. Huntley took part in the discussion. 
He said that General Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army was the greatest organizer in 
church history. He had a rule that nobody 
could come into the church who was not 
willing to offer himself in service, and a 
rule that a person could not stay unless he 
was willing to render service to the army. 


Dr. Ayres followed with the comment 
that when he went to Woonsocket he had 
an average attendance of men of only 
twenty-two, and that by personal work he 
had raised the average attendance of men 
to fifty-nine plus. 

Mr. Raspe closed the discussion with 
an earnest appeal for the transformed lives 
which should come before church member- 
ship. 

Dr. Coons, the president, presided except 
for the hour of the program, and Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk conducted the uplifting de- 
votional service, assisted by Miss Dora 
Brown at the piano. 

* * 


PREPARING FOR EASTER 


At the March meeting of the Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union, Rev. Wil- 
liam Loos of the First Congregational 
Church, Waltham, will speak on “‘Prepar- 
ing for Easter.’”’ This should be of interest 
to our church school workers, particularly 
at this season of the year. 

The meeting is to be held on Monday, 
March 16, 1936 (note change of date), 
at the First Universalist Church, Roxbury. 

A home cooked supper will be served at 
6.30 p. m. for 50 cents. It is necessary to 
know how many are to attend the supper. 
Please notify your Sabbath School Union 
director on Sunday, the 15th, for reserva- 
tions. 

At 7.30 Mr. Loos will give his talk. 
Following this, there will be group confer- 
ences for discussion on how those working 
with the different age groups may use some 
of his suggestions. The leaders of the 
groups will be: Miss Amalia Raspe of 
Cambridge, Beginners group, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews of Boston, Primary and 
Junior groups, and Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
of Somerville, Intermediate and Young 
People’s groups. 

At the close of the conferences, Rev. 
Fred Hamilton Miller of Medford, presi- 
dent of the Union, will conduct a worship 
service—‘‘Be of Good Cheer.” 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST RETREAT- 
ADVANCE 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. W. D. 
Veazie, .Dr. Harry E. Townsend, Rev. 
Benj. B. Hersey, Dr. Ashley A. Smith, 
Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy, Rev. Robert H. 
Lewis, Rev. Ernest T. Marble, Rev. Geo. 
H. Welch, Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, Rev. 
Sheldon Christian, Rev. Edwin B. Cun- 
ningham, and Rey. Thayer B. Fisher ap- 
peared on the program of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Retreat, now called 
an “Advance,” and held in Hallowell, 
Feb. 24-26. The only ministers who es- 
caped getting on the program were mem- 
bers of the program committee, headed by 
Dr. Weston A. Cate. All expenses of those 
attending were paid by the State Conven- 
tion. Liberalism, Long Pastorates, Ka- 
gawa, Prayer, Cults, Lent, and Immor- 
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tality were among the subjects taken up. 
The head of the meeting was Rey. Thayer 
B. Fisher, who was called ‘Magister,’ 
the chaplain, Mr. Frazier, the ‘Minister 
of Music,” Sheldon Christian. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 312) 
for further light on it. But in explaining 
the transcendent demand of Christianity, 
Dr. Niebuhr oscillates between saying 
simply that it is beyond anything we ever 
actually attain, a goal that recedes as we 
pursue it, and interpreting it in the words 
of Jesus himself. For example, Jesus held 
that we should love man, not because this 
is natural or reasonable or productive of 
happiness, but simply because God loves 
him. The former view of transcendence is 
no doubt true, but it gives no new light; 
the latter I must confess is not to me in- 
telligible. 

I cannot forbear adding a word about 
Dr. Neibuhr’s style. Those who have 
known the charm of his speaking will be 
disappointed in his writing, which, at least 
in this book, is curiously crabbed, jolting, 
and abstract. On looking up his answer to 
a question just mentioned, for example— 
why Christianity demands of us so large a 
love of others—I find him saying: “The 
obligation is derived, in other words, not 
from the obvious unities and affinities of 
historical existence, but from the tran- 
scendent unity of essential reality.”? (213.) 
The book is full of such cloudy stuff, 
which I submit is unworthy of a thinker 
as able and penetrating as Dr. Niebuhr 
obviously is. It irritates the philosophical 
reader because it suggests that the writer 
has not thought himself through to clarity, 
and it leaves the unphilosophical reader 
miles behind. Dr. Niebuhr has crowded 
his pages with so many wise and weighty 
things that one wishes he had not cut his 
audience in two with this esoteric style. 


Brand Blanshard. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
‘ ee 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Are you reading ‘‘A Faith for These 
Times” as a follow-up of your loyalty 
activities? 

In our New Hampshire churches ‘“‘Loy- 
alty Month’ has been a success: the best 
thing that has happened to us in a long 
time. Some were able to do more than 
_ others, but all did what they could, and 
all are the better for it. 

Rey. Elmer H. Johnson, minister of the 
Alstead and Langdon larger parish, took 
his vacation in February, while the deep 
snow renders church activities in rural 
communities difficult, if not impossible. 
As one of his diversions he was a welcome 
visitor at the Superintendent’s. 

Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer, of our 
Nashua church, is candidate for delegate 
at large to the Republican national con- 
yention. Mrs. Mercer is chairman of the 


woman’s division of the Republican State 
Committee. 

At a parish reception at our Portsmouth 
church, on the evening of Feb. 27, the 
speaker was Mrs. Nellie E. Friend of Mel- 
rose, Mass., who took as her subject, 
“What Are We Facing in the World To- 
day?” 

Our Portsmouth women hold their ser- 
vice of Dedication, Monday, March 80, 
with a 1 o’clock lunch, and with Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole as speaker. As a 
preliminary to the foregoing, Mrs. Chat- 
terton will broadcast over WHEB, Ports- 
mouth, from 11.15 to 11.45 a.m. Remem- 
ber the date, March 30, and hear the 
broadcast in any event, and get to the 
lunch if you possibly can. All our women 
within reach of Portsmouth should regard 
this as an opportunity. 

A largely attended parish supper is re- 
ported at Concord. At the Men’s Club 
Washington’s Birthday party there was a 
record attendance of 270, a social and 
financial success. 

A two-column clipping from a Keene 
paper brings us the story of a Fathers and 
Sons banquet under the auspices of a com- 
munity boys’ club of which Rev. George T. 
Carl is promoter. More than 300 were 
seated at tables in the town hall, withan 
overflow of more than 150 more in the 
vestry of the Federated Church. These 
later filed into the town hall for the pro- 
gram. It is hard for us even to think of 
so many men and boys together for such 
an occasion. Among the speakers were 
Forest A. Frost and Clifford H. Smith, of 
the board of trustees of the Universalist 
society. Mr. Smith is also moderator of 
the Federated Church. 

Rev. Will Roberts says that some of his 
West Chesterfield congregation came to 
church on snow-shoes. 

The Laymen’s Supper at Dover, under 
the leading of J. Edward Richardson, 
scored the usual success. 

Rev. Frank Chatterton offers to have 
the Leader delivered by carrier each Satur- 
day to such of his parishioners as desire it 
at 5 cents a copy. 

Speakers at the Laymen’s Sunday ser- 
vice at Woodsville were E. A. Janes, super- 
intendent of schools, and Judge Fred S. 
Wright of the municipal court. 

A portrait of the late Henry H. Metcalf, 
gift of his son, Henry B. Metcalf of New- 
port, has been hung with appropriate 
exercises in the Superior Court Room of 
Sullivan County. Few of us who knew 
Mr. Metcalf rather intimately were aware 
that he was a member of the bar for sixty- 
six years. We knew him as a newspaper 
man, the promoter of Old Home Day, and 
a life member of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention. 

Growing congregations at Concord. 
Laymen’s Sunday address by Mr. Ervine 
Porter, chairman of trustees. With sorrow 
we record the death of Mr. Oscar Davis, 
many years usher at the White Memorial 


Church. Asa follow-up of Young People’s 
Sunday the unioners have taken on some 
needed work about the church building. 

At Claremont Religious Education Sun- 
day was in charge of the officers of the 
church school; Roger Burns, superinten- 
dent, Gordon Bartlett, E. Roy Burke, 
Bradleigh Bowen, Sarah Perry, Gladys 
Campbell, Edna Whippen, and Cynthia 
Wood. Services on Laymen’s Sunday were 
in charge of the Fellowship Forum. 
Speakers, G. Herbert Bartlett and Judge 
Henry S. Richardson. The committee in 
charge was E. Roy Burke, Norman Whip- 
pen, James Wark, Roger Burns, Robert 
Cross, and Sterling Fairfield, Jr. 

Cruising is read. In a letter before me 
I read: “I would have liked to see the 
Editor alighting from that snow train.” 
Yes, worth seeing; but I fancy that the 
“little mimeograph operator,’ whom we 
imagine clad in a ski suit, did it more 
gracefully and more picturesquely, if not 
as spectacularly. 


A. M.B. 
* * 
GUEST NIGHT AT THE UNIVERSAL- 
IST CLUB 
Next Monday evening, March 9, is 


Guest Night at the Universalist Club. 

The usual excellent dinner will be 
served at the Engineers’ Club, 2 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, at 6.30, 
following an informal social half-hour. 
The speaker for the occasion is to be Dr. 
Kirtley F. Mather, who will speak on ‘‘The 
Pattern of Life in This Age of Science.” 

Music will be furnished by Donald §. 
Reaves, baritone, and the Madison Trio, 
instrumentalists. 

A Jarge attendance is expected, as many 
new members have joined during the year, 
and the program is an exceptionally fine 
one. This is a good time for those con- 
templating membership in the club to visit 
it and get acquainted. Reservations at 
$1.75 each may be made with James D. 
Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, 
Telephone Kir 5144, if any interested will 
make application at once. 


* bo 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Edwin C. Wilson of All Souls’ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., who is chairman 
of the Alumni Council of St. Lawrence 
University, has appointed Rev. Seth 
Rogers Brooks of Malden, Mass., chair- 
man of the 1936 Alumni Fund Campaign. 
Mr. Brooks is organizing the 4,300 St. 
Lawrence alumni. His goal is $10,000 for 
five specific needs: 1. Help for teaching 
and curriculum. 2. More books for the 
library. 3. Community scholarships for 
students of exceptional ability who can 
render a service to Canton as well as to 
the college. 4. A paid field secretary. 5. 
Increased sports and recreational areas. 
Mr. Brooks is the first minister to serve in 
this capacity among the St. Lawrence 
alumni. 
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The third annual banquet and dance of 
the Greater Boston St. Lawrence Alumni 
will be held. at the Hotel Brunswick, Bos- 
ton, on March 12. Reception at 6.30 
p.m. Dinner at 7 p.m. Dinner tickets 
by reservation $1.50, at the door $1.75. 
For tickets write to Rev. Seth R. Brooks, 
Malden, Mass. 

* * 
A FERRY BEACH PROJECT 


The response given to the program of the 
Public Meeting held on Jan. 30 by the 
W. U. M.S. has encouraged the idea that a 
similar session on the same topic, “‘Prac- 
tical Ways of Securing World Peace,” 
would receive adequate support if arranged 
for the I. W. A. week at Ferry Beach. The 
idea has the warm approval of Dr. Herbert 
E. Benton, the chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, and such a 
meeting will almost surely be held on Sun- 
day evening, Aug. 16, either in the Quillen 
or in the Rowland, as circumstances then 
would make most convenient. 

Among those who will probably take 
part are Dr. Macpherson, Professors An- 
drews, Mayer and Hubbard, Dr. Benton 
of course, and certain others who were at 
the I. W. A. last August, if present as they 
now expect to be. Among others Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall will be urged to attend 
and express his views, and the other mem- 
bers of the Commission on International 
Relations, Rev. Stanley Manning and Mrs. 
$tella Marek Cushing. 

* * 
DR. POTTER IN WASHINGTON 


The Congregational Club of the District 
of Columbia, which includes ministers 
and lay folk, men and women, of all the 
churches of the Congregational order in 
Washington—Unitarian, Universalist and 
Congregational—met for dinner Feb. 17 
in beautiful Perkins Hall, of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church. The 
members were received in the Romaine- 
van Schaick room by the officers, and 
many were conducted over the church 
plant. 

The ladies of the church furnished a 
delicious dinner and eighty-four attended. 

The speaker was Dr. Rockwell Harmon 
Potter of Hartford, Conn., dean of the 
Hartford Theological School, former Mod- 
erator of the General Council of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches, and 
for twenty-eight years the successful pastor 
of historic old Center Church in Hartford. 

Dr. Potter was in Washington to attend 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church, of which Dr. 
Russell J. Clinchy is the pastor. He also 
addressed the theological school at Howard 
University, and made a number of other 
addresses. 

At the Congregational Club he was in 
fine form. His art is perfect. Heis both 
easy and forceful, conversational and elo- 
quent. His jokes and stories and humorous 
asides contribute directly to his purpose. 


At the Congregational Club his task was 
to show the glory of the home missionary 
work in the United States and the value of 
all missionary work. His account of the 
first missionaries on the old Oregon Trail 
was masterly. 

Dean Pratt of Howard presided, and 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, an old colleague 
of Dr. Potter in Hartford, intreduced the 
speaker. The colored choir of Lincoln 
Temple Congregational Church sang beau- 
tifully. 

Dr. van Schaick, pastor emeritus of the 
church, and a classmate of Dr. Potter at 
Union College, Schenectady, with Mrs. 
van Schaick, was present. 

Dr. Potter paid high tribute to the 
Universalist General Convention for the 
sanity of its campaign for a National 
Church, to Universalists for their loyalty 
in building it, and to all concerned for 
producing one of the noblest structures ar- 
chitecturally in the Capital. 


x x 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


“The biggest and best fair ever,” is 
forecast by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president 
of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association. 
Generous contributions of articles from 
many Universalist women are confidently 
expected. She suggests that many inex- 
pensive articles of practical or decorative 
use, rather than a few high-priced articles, 
will build up a greater sales volume. As 
one session of the fair is held at a time 
when many young people are present, a 
good assortment of articles with youth 
appeal is desirable. Mrs. Eben Prescott 
of Braintree, Mass., is general chairman; 
her assistants are Edith Claflin of Attle- 
boro, Mrs. E. L. Joyce of Medford, Mrs. 
Julia Alexander of Stamford, Mrs. Arthur 
I. Andrews of Arlington and Mrs. Evelyn 
Coleord of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The pro- 
ceeds will help meet the second $1,000 
pledge for reduction of the mortgage. 
Ferry Beachers are reminded that two 
months ago the mortgage was reduced from 
$8,250 to $8,500. 

Some local booster committees are hold- 
ing meetings to arouse interest in Ferry 
Beach and enlist people as members of 
the Association. A number of churches 
are endeavoring to sell twenty membership 
tickets, for which a delegate to an institute 
will receive free board and lodging. Lynn 
is trying to send several delegates on that 
basis. 

Effort will be made to increase the camp- 
ground colony this summer. It is felt 
that there are ministers and laymen who 
would like to attend the summer meetings, 
but the matter of expense in boarding their 
families is an obstacle. A sckedule of rates 
for camping parties is being drafted. 
The charges will vary according to the 
amount of camping equipment supplied 
by the Association, 

In order to assemble a greater number of 
Maine Terry Beachers this spring re- 
uniors will be held at Portland and Dexter. 


Date and place of the Boston gathering 
will be announced shortly. 

Mrs. Mary L. Witham of Portland died 
Feb. 1. She will be greatly missed at 
Ferry Beach, which she has visited every 
summer since Dr. Shinn established the 
meetings there. 

* * 


CHILDREN’S RALLY 


Miss Ruth Downing of Japan is to be 
the speaker at the Children’s Rally to be 
held on Sunday, April 26, at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Medford, at 4 p. m. 

4ll the children of our Universalist 
church schools are invited to attend. 

The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
is sponsoring this program. More about 
the Rally will appear later in the Leader. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship granted by the Central Committee 
of Fellowship to Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick of Nor- - 
folk, Virginia, on Feb. 12, 1936. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 
x x 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Jan. 28, 1936: Noted ordination of Emerson S. 
Schwenk on Jan. 23, 1936; fellowship conferred by 
Dr. Roger F. Etz. Noted acceptance by Maine Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of transfer of Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble. Granted withdrawal from fellowship of Rev: 
Clarence J. Cowing. 
Rev. Robert Newton Ward, D. D., of Provineetown. 
The feliowship of Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham was 
approved as a dual fellowship as of May 28, 1£34. 

Feb. 25, 1935: Granted lay preacher’s license (for 


Dual fellowship granted to ~ 
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three years) to Dr. Frank W. Merrick. Transferred 
Rey. Elmer M. Druley to Ohio. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
April 12—Faster. 
May 3—G.S.S. A. Philanthropie Offering. 
May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* * 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday. 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

March 10-11: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, 
Vernon Church, Boston. 

March 12-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale 
Divinity School. 

March 17-20: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 24-27: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 

March 31-April 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

April 6-10: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 


Mount 


Obituary 
Mrs. Roscoe Pierce 


The sudden death of Mrs. Isabelle Bond Pierce, 
widow of Roscoe Pierce, occurred at her home in 
Chelsea, Mass., on Tuesday, Feb.18. Thedeath of Mr. 
Pierce came in March, a little iess than a year ago. 

Mrs. Pierce was born in Stoddard, N. H., June 7, 
1855, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alanson Bond. 
The marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Pierce took place 
fifty years ago. The officiating clergyman was 
Rev. A. J. Titsworth of the First Congregational 
Church in Chelsea. The golden wedding anniver- 
sary was celebrated informally but beautifully on 
Nov. 6, 1929. 

Mrs. Pieree was connected with numerous or- 
ganizations, in all of which she was interested and 
active. She was a charter member of the Chelsea 
Woman’s Club. She was a member of the Bay State 
Historieal Society of Boston, the Cary House As- 
sociation, the Old Ladies’ Home Association, the 
Doolittle Home Association, the Chelsea Day Nursery 
Corporation, as well as the Mission Circle, the Social 
Circle, aod the parish of the Universalist church. 
She took great delight in attending the reunions of 
the Chelsea-Beilingham High Schoo: Association, of 
which she was also a member. 

Mrs. Pierce was a woman of great charm. She 
made friends easily and held them all. Her disposi- 
tion was sunny, because her heart was friendly, warm, 
and true. 

The funeral services, held in the Universalist 
church on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 20, were con- 
ducted by her pastor, Henry H. Schooley. The inter- 
ment was in Woodlawn Cemetery, where the com- 
mittal service was read by Mr. Schooley. 


Mrs. Nellie D. Rines 


The funeral of Mrs. Neilie D. Rines, aged seventy- 
two, widow of Clarence E. Rines, who died at her 
home, 72 Hamilton Avenue, Haverhili, Mass., Feb. 
17, was held on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 20, at the 
Dole and Childs Funeral Home, Haverhill. Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, former pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, officiated. Burial was in Linwood Cemetery. 

Mrs. Rines was born in Norway, Maine, on March 
28, 1863, and was educated in the schools of that 
town. She was married in 1881 to Clarence E. Rines, 


who died in 1921. In 1891 she moved to Haverhill, 
where she had since resided. 

Until her heaith failed, Mrs. Rines was an active 
worker in the First Universalist Church, of which 
she was a member. She was aiso for many years 
a member of the Day Nursery Association, and was 
chairman for several seasons of the May breakfast, 
an annuai event held a decade ago. 

She was a past nobie grand of Kenoza Rebekah 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., and a member of the Merrimack 
Valley Past Noble Grand Association. 

She is survived by a son, John BE. Rines, of Win- 
chester; two sisters, Mrs. Delia Andrews of Haverhill, 
and Mrs. I. C. Morse of Gorham, N. H.; a brother, 
Charles W. Starbird of West Sumner, Maine; and 
two nieces, Mrs. J. Albert Wood of Haverhill, and 


Mrs. Frank Shea of Allwood, N. J. 


Mrs. Ann B. York 


Mrs. Ann B. York, widow of the Civil War veteran, 
John W. York, died Feb. 11, 1936, aged eighty-five 
years, in Spofford, N. H., one of the villages in the 
town of Chesterfield near Lake Spofford. 

She was a daughter of Silas P. and Betsy (van 
Nourse) Yeager, and was born in Chesterfield, where 
she had lived the greater part of her life. 

She is survived by two children, Charles D. York 
of Spofford and Mrs. Fred W. Allen of Lynn, Mass., 
a granddaughter, Mrs. ©. W. Tuttle of Spofford, a 
grandson, Henry Kempton of Manchester, N. H., a 
great grandson, Deane S. Tuttle of Spofford, and 
several nephews and nieces. 

Three children born to Mr. and Mrs. York have 
died —Mrs. Eunice Kempton and Perley A. York, and 
one dying in infancy. 

The funeral was held Friday, Feb. 14, at the home 
of Mrs. George H. Joslin, where Mrs. York had lived 
for about four years, the burial being in the family 
lot in West Chesterfield. Rev. J. R. Ryans, pastor of 
the Union Church, officiated. 

Mrs. York was married at the age of fifteen; her 
husband, a well known contractor and builder, a 
member of the local fire department, died Jan. 29, 
1922. The couple observed their golden wedding anni- 
versary twenty years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. York were active members of the 
Universalist church and parish, she being a member 
of the Ladies’ Society, he of the church choir. Both 
were trustees of the church. Famous for hospitality, 
their home was often the meeting place for different 
gatherings, especially of the younger set, but every- 


one was welcome at any time. 
M.M.T. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caljl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie! 
und agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o/ 
the city. The price of rooms with board, in luding 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
oerintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers. 
FRANK A. DEWICK., President. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D, 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S.- 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. &. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school)’ 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
fional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his tn- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed’ 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with wel) equipped: 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The- 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit” 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable 
For ¢Gatalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head 
manter, 
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Crackling 


A British tourist journeyed from Cairo 
to the Pyramids. Fired by romantic tales, 
he felt, sure he had reached the land where 
nothing savoring of Western civilization 
would be allowed to disturb the Arabian 
Nights atmosphere. 

When he reached the Pyramids and was 
hoisted to a camel by a picturesque Arab, 
he quivered with delight. 
rude awakening. ‘“‘What’s your camel’s 
name?” he asked the Arab. . 

“Greta Garbo,’ was the answer.—Tit- 
Bits. 

When the teacher of a class of small 
Mexicans found her pupils marching joy- 
ously around three chairs, she asked the 
inevitable: ‘‘What are you children doing?”’ 


Then Maria Quesada enlightened: ‘‘We. 


plays that loflee song you tich us.” 

“Song?” the teacher asked, “‘what song?”’ 
and Ramon Perez told her: ‘‘The nize song 
named ‘Three Chairs for the Red, White, 
an’ Blue!”’—Front Rank. 

* * 

The following was the verdict by an 
Iowa jury in a suit against a railroad com- 
pany: 

“Tf the train had run as it should have 
run; if the bell had rung as it should have 
rung; if the whistle had blowed as it 
should have blew, both of which it did 
neither, the cow would not have been in- 
jured when she was killed.’”’—Hachange. 

* * 

A little boy was found sitting pensively 
on a doorstep while all the other children 
were playing inside the house. 

‘“‘Why don’t you go in and play with the 
others?” asked a neighbor. 

“T mustn’t,”’ was the reply, “I’m going 
to play the baby, and I’m not born yet.’’— 
Montreal Star. 

ok * 

As the ship was about to leave the har- 
bor an old lady was knitting on deck. 
“Cast off there,” shouted an officer. 

“Thank you, officer,” said the old lady 
tartly, ‘‘but Iam quite capable of doing my 
own knitting.’’—Ashington Collieries Mag- 
azine. 

* * 

Highbrow (half-heartedly congratulating 
her friend who has become engaged): ‘All 
the same, I don’t know what you can see 
in him. He doesn’t like Tolstoy, or Ibsen; 
or Pirandello. What does he like?”’ 

Fiancee: ‘‘He likes me.’’—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Senator Harrison said he favored bonus 
payments in order to take the bonus out 
of politics. Our guess is that it will be 
taken out of the pocketbooks of the people. 
—Lynchburg (Va.) News. 


Airman (explaining crash): “I just hap- 
pened to get into an air pocket.” 

Sympathetic old lady: ‘‘Oh, dear! And 
there was a hole in it.””— Knights of Colum- 
bus Bulletin. 


But he had a_ 
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DAILY READINGS 


FOR THE 


LENTEN SEASON 


The General Convention is publishing a booklet of Daily 
Readings for the Lenten Season, prepared by Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent. The general theme 
for the booklet is “A Faith for These Times.” The studies 
are based on the Declaration of Faith adopted at Worcester 
and ratified at Washington. 


The Daily Readings are arranged so that they lead up 


to a general subject each Sunday. They are as follows: 


A FAITH FOR THESE TIMES 


Feb. 26-March 1---The Tie That Binds 

March 2-March 8---Walking by Faith 

March 9-March 15---A God of Love 

March 16-March 22--- Jesus the Leader 

March 23-March 29---Worth of Human Personality 
March 30-April 5---The Authority of Truth 

April 6-April 12---The Triumph of the Kingdom 


Prices: One to ten copies, 5 cents each 
More than ten copies in single order, 3 cents each plus postage 


DECLARATION OF FAITH POSTER 


If we can secure sufficient orders we can furnish an attrac- 
tively printed poster of the Worcester Declaration, size 32 x 44 
inches, the same size as the Wayside Community Pulpit 
sheets, for Bulletin Boards or to be put on the church wall, 
at 25 cents each postpaid. We must secure orders for 350 


posters to make this price possible. Can you use one or 
more of these? 


The Universalist General Convention 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


